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THE  FIRST   BAPTIST  CHURCH 
OF   PITTSBURGH 

Distoncal 

The  early  historical  data  are  taken  very  largely  from  the  History  of  The 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  read  at  the  closing  services  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Meeting  House,  March  6,  H)I 0,  and  from  the  Centennial  address, 
April  6,  I  <)l  2,  both  by  the  late  Rev.  Joel  I'.  Stratton ;  and  from  the 
Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church,  iSSj,  by  Rev. 
Lemuel  C.  Barnes,  D.D. ;  also  to  a  slight  extent  from    .  II:  : 

of  Pittsburgh,  some  of  which  :cere  by  no  means  biased  in  favor  of  Baptists. 
There  are  no  contemporary  records  of  the  earls  years,  and  much  of  the  data 
teas  from  memories  of  quite  old  people  in  the  year  l88j. 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OK  P1T1  Mil  RCH    I  RoM   ll.WARD  STREET 


Five  years  after  the  First  Baptist  Church  -was  organized.  This  vie-w  is  from  the  Ohio  River  looking  i  ward  t 
Point  tvith  the  Allegheny  River  on  the  left  ani  the  Monongahcla  on  the  right.  The  tlvo  columns  of  smoke  a 
probably  "Mr.  Page's  glass-house"  at  the  foot  of  Grant  Street.  {By  the  courtesy  of  the  Historical  Society  f II', 
an  Pennsylvania.) 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH   OF   PITTSBURGH 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE   BUILDING 

OF  THF  NEW   CHURCH 

X-HE  first  Baptist  Church  in  Pittsburgh  was  organized  in 
i  812,  probably  in  the  month  of  April.  At  that  time  the 
town,  with  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  about 
eight  hundred  houses,  lay  in  the  level  tract  between  Wood  Street 
and  the  Point,  with  dwellings  and  farms  higher  up  along  the  banks 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers.  Some  of  the  landscape 
features  were  Quarry,  Grant's  and  Boyd's  Hills,  with  woods  and 
fields,  also  four  ponds  where  wild  ducks  abounded.  The  streets 
were  dark  at  night  and  only  a  few  were  paved.  Stage-coaches  and 
freight  wagons  furnished  transportation  to  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. The  first  steamboat  made  its  first  trip  to  New  Orleans  early 
in  1 8 1 1 . 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh  began  with  twelve  mem- 
[  3  ] 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  PITTSBURGH 
bers,  including  the  first  pastor,  Edmon  Jones,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land and  was  a  licensed  preacher,  and  also  a  glass  worker,  support- 
ing himself  like  the  apostle  Paid  by  his  trade;  Richard  James, 
from  England,  who  was  also  a  charter  member  in  i  S22  ;  a  family 
named  Ensell,  probably  Edward  Ensell,  Sr.,  and  Edward  Ensell, 
Jr.,  glass-blowers  living  in  "Birmingham,"  i.e.,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  and  probably  also  the  "Eneell  "  of 
"Trevor  &  Encell,  Glass  Warehouse,  Water  between  Market  & 
Wood,"  as  given  in  the  Pittsburgh  Directory  of  1815;  a  family 
named  Bruner,  or  Brenner,  from  England;  William  H.Hart  and 
wife  from  Rhode  Eland  (he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  in  1822,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  deacon  of  the  church,  and  toll  collector  of 
the  Smithfield  Street  bridge  across  the  Monongahela  River) ;  a 
Mr.  Green  and  his  wife  from  one  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
pastor  and  the  Ensells,  and  probably  one  or  more  of  the  other 
members,  worked  in  "Mr.  [Benjamin]  Page's  flint  glass  factory," 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Edward  Ensell,  Sr.,  is  supposed  to 
have  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  flint  glass  business  from  Eng- 
land. In  1887  there  were  two  daughters  of  Edward  Ensell  living. 
The  First  Church  was  organized  by  ministerial  delegates  from  the 
Redstone  Baptist  Association,  David  Philips,  Henry  Speares  and 
James  Fry. 

The  list  of  pastors  for  the  first  one  hundred  years,  as  carved  on 
the  vestibule  wall  of  the  present  church  building,  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  the  next  page. 

These  names  are  a  veritable  roll  call  of  men  of  apostolic  type. 
The  one  exception  is  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  in  a  very  brief  pastorate 
almost  wrecked  the  church,  and  was  excluded  from  its  member- 
ship and  deposed  from  the  Baptist  ministry,  He  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  Mormonism,  and  he  is  understood  to  have 
stolen  Solomon  Spaulding's  manuscript  which  became  the  "Book 
of  Mormon." 

[    4    ] 
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HISTORICAL 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Pittsburgh  from  i  8  i  2  to  i  8 20  met 
from  house  to  house.  The  earliest 
public  places  of  meeting  were  a 
"hall-shop"  (/.£'.,  a  hall  over  a 
shop)  on  old  Fifth  Avenue,  and  a 
similar  room  on  Second  Avenue, 
said  to  have  been  a  school-room 
over  a  harness  shop.  In  i  8  1 9,  dur- 
ing A  Ir.  Newcomb's  pastorate,  the 
church  conducted  a  bible  school. 
The  first  meeting  house  owned  by 
the  church  was  at  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  and  Grant  Street, 
on  a  leased  lot.  The  building  was 
a  one-story  frame  about  thirty  by 
forty  feet.  This  was  built  in  1820 
during  the  ministry  of  John  Davis, 
who  came  from  England  and  was 
of  repute  as  an  "evangelist,"  and 
who  baptized  sixty-two  persons, 
bringing  the  membership  to  one 
hundred  six.  While  this  meeting 
house  was  building  the  church  met 
in  the  home  of  deacon  John  P. 
Skelton  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Monongahela. 

On  October  3  0,18  2  2,  the  church 
was  chartered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
as  "The  First  Baptist  Church  and 
Congregation  of  the  Citv  of  Pitts- 
[5] 


THE  FIRST   BAPTIST  CHURCH   OF  PITTSBURGH 
burgh."  The  charter  members  were  as  follows: 

Sidney  Rigdon  M.  Evans 

James  Morford  Mark  Stackhouse 

Benjamin  Pyatt  Robert  Warnock 

William  H.Hart  Alfred  Lloyd 

Zebeon  Packard  Washington  McEwen 

John  Robinson  James  J.  Carpenter 

John  P.  Skelton  Caleb  Lee 

A.  Sinclair  Eliot  S.  Neal 

John  Morford  Thomas  C.Lee 

Thomas  Parel  Robert  Shepard 

Francis  Johnson  Silas  Wickes 

William  Trimble  Richard  James 

John  White  John  Hurrell 

Robert  Douglass  John  Alexander 

John  Curry  Jesse  Dewees 

Frederick  Wendt 
The  first  trustees  were:  James  Morford,  Zebeon  Packard,  Benjamin 
Pyatt,  John  Robinson,  William  H.  Hart,  John  P.  Skelton,  William 
Sarvev. 

The  membership  of  the  church  at  this  time  was  approximately 
one  hundred.  Washington  McEwen,  who  was  baptized  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  by  pastor  John  Davis  in  the  year  i  8  i  9,  and  who  had 
been  deacon,  choir  leader  and  bible  school  superintendent,  was  pres- 
ent in  1887  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  church.  Zebeon 
Packard  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  Pittsburgh  Baptist  Association 
when  it  was  organized  in  [839;  his  widow,  who  was  a  member 
in  1  822,  was  living  in  the  year  1  887.  Descendants  of  charter  mem- 
bers are  to-day  to  be  found  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  First  Church  or  of  other  Baptist  churches. 
During  the  next  pastorate,  short  and  disastrous,  of  Rigdon,  the  ren- 
[  6  ] 
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From  1812  to 
Be^innintr  at  th 
Home  now  Stat 
pastor  and  othe 


BRIDGE  ABOUT 
ridge  to  the  glass-house"  ii-as  the  church" s  place  of  baptism. 
ViHiam  If'ilkins,  the  old  tvoolen  mill  [iih,  >  e  the  M  nc  ngal.  i  la 
nansion,  the  Bakrwell  and  Pafrc  glass-houses,  where  the  Jirst 
\  a    rked. 


tal  on  the  lot  was  unpaid  and  the  huilding  was  lost  to  the  church. 
When  Samuel  Williams  began  his  long  pastorate  in  i  827  the  mem- 
bership was  only  forty-two.  In  a  little  over  a  year  he  succeeded  in 
buying  the  lot  and  the  building  with  it  for  one  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  one-half  was  borrowed  "  from  the  bank."  In  1  833  this  little 
frame  building  was  replaced  on  the  same  site  by  a  two-story  brick 
structure  costing  four  thousand  dollars.  As  long  ago  as  1  S41,  anti- 
slavery  meetings  were  held  in  this  building  which  was  destroyed  in 
"The  Great  Fire"  of  1  845,  but  in  less  than  two  years  thereafter, 
under  the  indomitable  leadership  of  Samuel  Williams,  a  larger  brick 
building  of  two  stories  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand 
dollars.  From  the  organization  of  the  church  in  1  8  1  2  until  1  858,  a 
period  of  forty-six  years,  the  Monongahela  River  had  been  the  place 
of  baptism.  Samuel  Williams,  in  his  letter  of  reminiscences,  writ- 
ten in  1  886,  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  his  long  pastorate,  says  : 
"Between  the  glass  factory  and  the  bridge  was  our  Jordan.  I  think 
in  nearly  every  rod  from  one  to  the  other  I  have  buried  candidates 
[  7  ] 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  PITTSBURGH 
in  the  likeness  of  my  Saviour's  burial  and  resurrection."  In  i  S58  a 
baptistry  was  installed  in  the  building.  There  are  still  with  us  a  few 
persons  who  were  baptized  in  this  baptistry.  In  this  building  was  a 
"pipe  organ"  costing  one  thousand  dollars,  made  by  Philip  Mein- 
hard,  proprietor  of  a  "gentlemen's  furnishing  store,"  53  Smithheld 
Street.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  church  organs  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
probably  the  only  home-made  one.  Mr.  John  Q.  Everson,  organist 
of  the  church  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1925,  organist  emeritus, began  his  musical  service  to  the  church 
by  pumping  the  bellows  of  this  organ,  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  \\  il- 
liam  H.  Everson  —  whose  membership  dated  from  1837 —  being 
the  organist.  Fred  Douglas,  who  was  befriended  by  Pastor  Samuel 


THE  MEETING  HOUSE 

OF  "THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHl'RCH  . 

Built  in  1  S4-  at  "  Gi  ant  and  Third  Streets,"  as  it  now 

church  excepting  the  side  and  rear  ivalh.  The  original  \ 

up  and  nczt-  smaller  tc.-'.-./.-cj  made.  The  church  roof  leas  a  flat  ridge  -with  the  gable  end  on  Grant  Str< 

■with  a  belfry.  The  building  is  only  a  square  away  from  the  site  of  the  Fourth  A-uenut 

down  to  mail  room  fir  the  City-County  building. 


CONGREGATION  OF  THE  CITY  0 
■  now  stands  altered  for  a  store.  I 
idows  on  the  Third  At 
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■  Church,  which  ■ 
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HISTORICAL 


Williams,  found  the  First  Baptist 
Church  the  one  church  building  in 
the  city  where  he  and  his  lectures 
were  welcome.  It  is  still  standing, 
but  with  front  and  interior  altered 
for  use  as  a  store.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  members  during  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's ministry  was  four  hundred 
and  ten.  From  i  849  to  1856  was  a 
time  of  spiritual  apathy.  After  the 
close  of  this  pastorate  matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse;  the  member- 
ship shrank  to  only  fifteen  names ; 
the  property  was  only  kept  out  of 
the  Sheriff's  hands  by  the  loyalty 
of  a  very  small  "old  guard,"  in- 
cluding Mr.  William  H.  Everson, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  Mr.  Jacob  Reese 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Boobyer.  During  the 
next  pastorate,  that  of  Mr.  Yerkes, 
after  twenty-two  members  had  been 
dismissed  to  form  a  new  church, 
the  membership  had  increased  to 
two  hundred  sixty.  In  June,  1865, 
during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Dick- 
erson,  the  church  building  and  lot 
at  Third  Avenue  and  Grant  Street 
were  sold  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Here  the  church  had  been  located 
since  1  8  2  1 ,  and  on  this  site  had  suc- 
cessively built  three  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Ground  was  bought  fronting 

[  " 


On  Fourth  Avenue  between  Grant  and  Ross  Streets, 

built  I  867  jshotving  the  base  of  the  tower  of  the  church, 

•which  was  never  fully  completed;  also  a  glimpse  of 

the  church  facing  on  Ross  Street;  also  a  small  building 

where  the  bible  school  scholars  could  buy  candy  r,  the 

of  the  missionaries,  and  a  dwelling  at  the  co  r- 

lf Fourth  Avenue  and  Ross  Street,  and  at  the  ex- 

e  left  across  an  alley  the  building  occupied  by  the 

superintendent  c  f  the  poor. 


THE  RIRLE  SCHOOL  ROOM 

OF  THE  CHAPEL  ON  FOURTH  AVENUE 
On  the  two  tablets  behind  the  pulpit  were  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Originally  the 
room  was  uncarpeted  and  was  furnished  with  clumsy, 
uncomfortable  benches.  Until  the  church  was  built  a 
baptistry  under  the  pulpit  platform  was  :       I. 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHI 
on  Fourth  Avenue  and  on  Ross 
Street.  On  February  24,  1  867,  the 
chapel  on  Fourth  Avenue  was  dedi- 
cated. It  cost  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  was  of  stone,  the 
lower  floor  used  for  bible  school 
and  week-night  meetings,  and  the 
upper  floor  for  Sunday  services.  On 
March  3,  1873,  the  Fourth  Ave- 
nue Regular  Baptist  Church  was 
constituted  by  the  union  of  the  First 
and  Union  Baptist  Churches.  On 
February  2. S,  1  8 76, during  the  pas- 
torate of  Dr.  Pearson,  the  main 
church  building,  facing  on  Ross 
Street,  was  dedicated.  The  cost  was 
one  hundred  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars,  which  in  those  days  was  a 
very  large  sum.  A  debt  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  carried.  On 
the  second  Sunday  of  June,  1  8  8  1 ,  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Hartman's  pastor- 
ate, he  asked  the  church  to  lt  raise" 
the  debt  before  calling  another  min- 
ister. A  "final  collection"  was  taken 
and  the  amount  pledged  in  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  From  1  874  to 
[884,  after  additional  "final  col- 
lections," over  seventy  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  to  the  building  fund 
by  one  hundred  eighty-nine  per- 
sons. Of  the  men,  women  and  chil-  f 
[   "  ] 
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THE  FOURTH  AVENUE  CHURCH 

FACING  ON   ROSS  STREET 
nilt  1  S-6,  and  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  City- 
'igkt  was  the  halting  used  for 


At  the 

rs  by  the°Pittsburgh  Academy,  whi, 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


INTERIOR  VIEW 

OF  THE  FOURTH  AVENUE  CHURCH 
Showing  quite  conspicuously  the  organ  in  the  corner  at 
the  right  of  the  chancel.  Before  thu  organ  was  installed 
a  small  organ  from  the  upper  chapel  room  had  been 
used  and  when  moved  into  the  church  was  placed  in 
the  gallery  ove,  the  entrance  vestibule.  For  several 
yea:  s  CI,  merit  Tctedoux  was  the  leader  and  instructor 
of  the  chorus  choir.  The  illustration  fails  to  show  tin- 
side  galleries  and  the  windows  and  the  side  blocks  of 
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dren  who  were  of  this  number,  there  are  to-day  (1925)  about 
twenty-four  living,  eight  of  whom  are  still  members  of  the  church. 
The  membership  in  1  877  was  seven  hundred  and  two.  The  architect 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  church  and  chapel  was  David  S.  Gendell,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  buildings  were  of  stone.  The  Ross  Street  front  was 
impressive  with  a  beautiful  rose  window  and  two  towers.  The  "audi- 
torium "  was  lofty,  well  lighted,  spacious  and  dignified,  and  with 
thirteen  hundred  sittings  including  side  and  vestibule  galleries.  Here 
during  the  later  pastorates  of  its  first  century  the  church  grew  in  num- 
bers and  in  usefulness  to  the  community.  The  personality  of  these 
pastors  left  an  impress  upon  the  church  which  is  still  stronglv  in  evi- 
dence and  doubtless  never  will  be  lost.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
two  pastorates  of  Dr.  Barnes.  During  these  years  the  church  became 
a  downtown  church,  and  its  ruling  motive  power  became  more  and 
more  the  conviction  of  duty  to  others.  The  church  with  its  ever- 
changing  membership  still  lives  up  to  its  well-earned  reputation  of 
hearty  welcome  to  strangers.  Of  the  twenty-two  Baptist  churches 
constituted  during  these  one  hundred  years,  and  whose  membership 
largely  came  from  the  First  Church,  about  one  half  date  from  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  of  missionary  ef- 
fort and  of  increasing  difficulty  in  meeting  home  expenses.  For  years 
not  enough  of  the  members  lived  within  walking  distance  to  pay 
for  light  or  heat.  The  parish  was  Allegheny  County.  Among  some 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  life  of  the  church  at  Fourth  Ave- 
nue were  — an  industrial  school,  one  of  the  earliest — possibly  the 
first  in  the  city ;  outdoor  meetings  on  the  chapel  steps  and  on  street 
corners ;  a  city  missionary  and  visiting  nurse  ;  a  fresh  air  vacation 
for  children  (an  early  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  a  small  way  what 
the  church  has  since  being  doing  so  well  at  Camp  Myler) ;  a  school 
of  housekeeping,  which  has  since  found  fuller  expression  in  domestic 
science  teaching  at  the  Carnegie  Margaret  Morrison  School ;  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  organized  in  the  Fourth 
[  '3  ] 
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Avenue  Church  in  1890;  the  toy  mission  begun  in  1894,  which, 
although  now  not  a  distinctively  Baptist  enterprise,  is  still  carried 
on  ;  a  Chinese  bible  school ;  a  vacation  bible  school.  The  department 
for  the  deaf,  which  is  still  one  of  the  church's  activities,  dates  from 
1894.  The  "  free  pew  "  and  voluntary  support  of  church  expense  goes 
back  to  1873,  and  the  weekly  two-envelope  system  for  church  sup- 
port and  outside  beneficence  to  1  888.  The  bible  school  "collections" 
have  been  given  to  religious  and  charitable  objects  chosen  by  the 
school,  and  the  expenses  of  the  school  have  been  an  item  of  church 
support  for  many  years.  As  long  ago  as  the  second  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Barnes  the  church  planned  for  an  tl  East  End  Mission,"  and  by  gifts 
of  some  of  its  members  a  lot  was  bought  on  Centre  Avenue,  oppo- 
site Millvale  Avenue. 


Of  the 
burgh 


THE  MEETING  HOUSE 
•rtkular  Welsh  Baptist  Churc, 


The  Fourth  Avenue  Church  became 

by  charter  dated  September  25, 
1909,  The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  Fourth  Avenue 
property  was  sold  May  8,  1  909,  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Allegheny 
County  for  five  hundred  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  county  court 
house  —  one  of  Richardson's  mas- 
terpieces —  was  outgrown.  The 
question  of  the  abandonment  by  the 
church  of  its  downtown  location 
was  not  debatable.  There  was  only 
the  choice  between  selling  and 
condemnation.  The  County  took 
over  the  entire  square  adjoining  the 
court  house,  including  the  church 
property,  for  the  new  City-County 
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building.  The  church  was  reluctant 
to  desert  its  old  held  and  has  since 
acquired  the  downtown  property 
of  the  Chatham  Street  Welsh  Bap- 
tist Church.  This  property  is  to  be 
held  perpetually  for  religious  use, 
and  the  First  Church  sustains  the 
Welsh  Church  financially. 

Farewell  services  were  held  in 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  March 
6,  19 10.  A  temporary  meeting 
place  was  rented  on  Neville  Street 
approximately  three  miles  away  to 
the  eastward.  Then  a  plot  of  ground 
was  bought  at  the  corner  of  Bay- 
ard Street  (which  is  practically  a 
part  of  the  Bigelow  Boulevard)  and 
Bellefield Avenue, fronting  278  feet 
on  Bayard  and  2  3  1  feet  on  Belle- 
field  and  containing  about  4  1 ,000 
square  feet.  The  district  has  since 
become,  and  will  probably  be  for  a 
very  long  time,  the  semi-public  and 
educational  centre  of  Pittsburgh. 
Here  are  now  located  The  Carnegie 
Institute  with  its  Library,  Picture 
Galleries,  Museum  and  Music  Hall, 
the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools, 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Mellon  Institute,  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  Schenley  High  School, 
the     Athletic     Association,    Syria 
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Mosque,  Masonic  Building,  University  Club,  Soldiers'  Memorial, 
the  Historical  Society,  and  several  churches  and  other  large  buildings. 
In  this  district  there  are  to-day  (1925)  15,000  students,  and  their 
number  and  the  opportunity  of  the  church  increases  in  an  increasing 
ratio  yearly.  Natural  features  of  hills  and  valleys  make  this  district  a 
throat  between  downtown  and  residence  Pittsburgh. 

The  church  decided  to  obtain  the  best  possible  design  for  the 
new  building  that  might  be  expected  to  be  its  house  of  worship  and 
service  for  its  second  century  or  more.  The  names  of  the  building 
committee,  of  the  architect,  and  of  the  builder  are  carved  upon  the 
vestibule  wall  of  the  church,  and  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  15. 

During  construction  of  the  building  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee   died,  namely  :    ,_ . . t 

George   Keeport    Ste 
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venson,  Albert  Joseph 
Edwards,  John  Lester 
Lewis,  and  William 
Henry  Smith.  A  tablet 
to  their  memory  was 
placed  in  the  church  and 
is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 

To  arrange  for  secur- 
ing   plans    in     COmpeti-      In  memory  of four  members  of the  Building  Committee  -who  died  -while 
y^.        r  -.,7  the  church  was  under  construction. 

tion  rroressor  Warren 

Powers  Laird,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  upon 
as  architectural  adviser.  With  him  were  associated  as  jury  two  other 
non-competing  architects,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Ma- 
ginnis.  Sixty-five  designs  were  submitted,  some  of  extremely  high 
merit,  and  all  of  them  good.  Five  architects  were  especially  invited 
to  submit  designs,  each  receiving  a  fee,  and  prizes  were  offered  for 
[17  ] 
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the  four  designs  of  highest  merit.  By  the  terms  of  the  competition 
the  names  of  all  competing  architects  were  in  sealed  envelopes  until 
after  the  award  was  made.  The  competition  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  of  New  York,  who  was  at  that  time 
of  the  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson,  which  has  since  been 
dissolved.  The  design  is  wholly  that  of  Mr.  Goodhue  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  from  the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Cram,  whose  office 
was  then,  as  now,  in  Boston,  had  no  connection  with  the  design  or 
construction.  The  jury  were  unanimous  in  their  decision,  and  made 
clear  to  the  layman  minds  of  the  building  committee  their  reasons  for 
their  decision.  The  completed  building  has  since  more  than  justified 
the  award.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  November  20,  1  9  1  o,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  April  28,  1  9  1  2.  The  programme  of  the  com- 
petition limited  the  size  and  cost  and  specified  the  practical  require- 
ments for  church  worship  and  activities.  Mr.  Goodhue's  design  se- 
cured all  of  these  necessary  features  and  also,  to  a  degree  unsurpassed 
in  this  country,  beauty,  permanence  and  reverence.  If  there  is  occasion 
for  criticism,  it  is  that  the  building  committee  were  not  courageous 
enough,  or  did  not  have  large  enough  vision,  to  provide  for  growth. 
Yet  it  is  only  just  to  remember  that  at  that  time  the  membership  was 
only  a  little  over  six  hundred,  and  that  the  cost  of  church  support  was 
far  in  excess  of  its  ability.  An  adjoining  lot  1  95  by  1  50  feet  has  lately 
been  bought  by  the  church,  and  (except  a  ''tag-end"  of  S2  1  00)  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  gifts  of  the  congregation.  This  lot  provides  room 
for  a  large  community  house,  which  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to 
enable  the  church  to  keep  pace  with  its  opportunities  and  with  its 
responsibilities  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Meanwhile  the  lot  is  used 
for  community  tennis  courts  which  the  church  keeps  in  order  and  on 
which  it  pays  taxes. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Good- 
hue, on  April  twenty-third,  1924,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  is  here 
[  18  ] 
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noted.  He  was  of  old  New  England  stock,  his  ancestor  coming  from 
England  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  i  6  3  5. The  designing 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  Mr. 
Goodhue.  It  demanded  creative  ability  along  untried  lines,  together 
with  an  innate  sense  of  Gothic  truth.  It  was  a  unique  task,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  done  it  well  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
manner.  And  to  each  detail  he  gave  just  the  right  value,  using  color 
and  carving  where  needed,  and  omitting  elaboration  where  such 
omission  was  more  effective.  Probably  this  is  best  exemplified  in 
the  widely  different  treatment  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  war  memo- 
rial. Although  Mr.  Goodhue  designed  many  fir  larger  and  more 
important  structures,  he  always  took  pleasure  and  pride  in  showing 
to  friends  and  clients  the  plans  and  photographs  of  this  church.  The 
worth  of  his  achievements  to  American  architecture,  and  the  great- 
ness, originality  and  versatility  of  his  genius  are  evidenced  by  his 
works.  This  will  be  increasingly  apparent  as  passing  years  give  a 
truer  perspective. 
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THE  EELLEFIELD  AVENUE  FACADE 
Is  especially  impressive.  B<  neath  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  great  <windoiv  opens  a  massive  cavernous  portal  which,  f  r  all 
its  embrasured  bastions  flanking  the  entrance,  adds  a  gracious  and  hospitable  touch.  'The  tail  vertical  lines  above  give  the 
building  a  look    f  austerity       almost  if  authority —  that  proclaim  it  at  once  th,  II  :.  .     ■'  G  .:. 
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MR.  ARTHUR  G.   BYNE  IN  -THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD,"  SEPTEMBER,   1912 

^T^St-  O  discuss  good  modern  Gothic  is,  practically,  to  discuss  the 
py-l  XJS  work  of  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson ;  and  this  has 
'^JL-2i\  been  so  recently  done  in  "The  Architectural  Record"  that 
only  something  of  decidedly  new  aspect  in  their  productions — some 
note  at  once  arrestingand highly  personal — would  be  presented  now 
to  our  readers.  This  we  have  in  the  latest  edifice  designed  by  Bertram 
Grosvenor  Goodhue — the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  an  intelligent  digest  of  English  and  Continental  Gothic,  and 
exhales  a  certain  mellowness  of  conception  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  the  builders  of  the  very  period  itself,  since  only  a  gen- 
erous retrospect  could  produce  it ;  and  being  a  digest,  it  is  pleasantly 
tantalizing  to  classify  and  analyze.  English  Perpendicular,  is  the  ver- 
dict, for  instance,  on  looking  at  the  window  tracery;  but  straight- 
way the  great  overshadowing  window  arches  with  their  deep  reveal 
increased  by  buttresses  to  give  one  an  impression  of  enormously  thick 
walls — these  are  assertively  French;  and  crowningly  French  is  the 
slender  fleche.  But,  if  all  these  are  French,  where  then  are  the  accom- 
panying pinnacles  and  facetious  detail  ?  Their  conspicuous  absence 
takes  one  back  across  the  Channel  to  the  sober  little  English  minster 
churches,  and  one  sums  up  this  effort  at  classifying  Mr.  Goodhue's 
edifice,  by  saving  that  it  has  all  the  structural  beauty  and  composition 
of  Continental,  along  with  the  undecorated  severity  and  economical 
design  of  Insular  Gothic. 

No  piece  of  Gothic  merely  archaeologically  correct  would  answer 

the  requirements  of  a  modern  evangelical  congregation,  whose  prime 

demand  is  for  a  large  hall  from  every  corner  of  which  their  preacher 

may  be  heard  and  seen.  Certain  liturgical  customs  whose  needs  the 
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finest  Gothic  prototypes  answered  perfectly  are  obsolete  to-day;  but 
something  not  unlike  our  modern  requirements  were  demanded  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  Benedictines  and  Dominicans  who  went  preaching 
through  Southern  France;  hence  their  so-called  "Hall"  churches, 
still  Romanesque  in  plan  but  ever  working  towards  Gothic  in  their 
solution  of  vaulting  and  roofing.  In  tbese  churches,  the  aisles  which 
were  to  become  such  a  feature  of  fully  developed  Gothic  were  of 
minimum  width  and  served  merely  as  passages.  The  nave,  however, 
was  very  wide  and  open  without  obstruction  from  front  to  back, 
forming  for  all  practical  purposes  a  great  hall.  Another  expression  of 
the  same  idea,  but  even  more  rudimentary,  is  the  early  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  English  Universities;  a  "HalT'in  the  very  English  acceptation 
of  the  word,  and  making  no  attempt  to  express  the  true  church  plan, 
and  its  contribution,  therefor,  to  modern  church  building  would  be 
more  apparent  in  the  New  England  Meeting  House.  Of  the  Conti- 
nental I  lall-churches,  one  of  the  finest  structures  was  the  Church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  at  Toulouse.  It  no  longer  exists,  but  in  the  modern 
adaptation  under  consideration  we  see  its  lineal  descendant — a  cruci- 
form plan  with  all  the  parts  inherent  to  such  a  building  adapted  and 
altered  to  suit  present  needs.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays  (shortand  some- 
what broad);  at  either  side  of  the  nave  are  the  low  passage  aisles 
which  open  into  shallow  transepts,  and  beyond  the  transepts  is  the 
chancel  one  bay  deep.  This  plan  therefore  solves  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  a  modern  congregation  and  like  many  foreign  churches 
has  in  addition  to  its  cruciform  plan,  an  adjoining  parish  house. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  its  interior,  and  one  that  has  largely 
determined  its  exterior  aspect,  is  the  manner  of  vaulting.  Vaults  were 
the  trouble,  torment  and  delight  of  the  ancient  builders,  as  we  all 
know  —  their  patient  and  profound  study,  that  is  how  to  roof  a  large 
space  with  fireproof  material.  Their  first  solution  was  the  groined 
vault;  but  this  was  not  satisfactory  since  its  great  weight  demanded 
massive  and  obstructing  piers;  moreover  the  groins  were  themselves 
[   H  ] 
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have  been  no  more  impressive,  in  fact  I 


THE  BELLEFIELD  AVENUE  FRONT 

SHOWING  THE  PARISH  HOUSE 

i  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  ninety  feet,  and  from  the  g 


the  summit  of  the fleche  i 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  is  of  copper  covered  steel.  A  tozc-er  u 
since  the  keynote  of  the  building  is'lu-ight  and  stateliness. 


THE  FRONT  VESTI1 
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difficult  to  construct;  so  there  was  devised  an  immense  improvement 
in  the  shape  of  the  ribbed  vault.  This  improvement  revolutionized 
the  history  of  Mediaeval  Architecture,  for  once  the  self-supporting 
ashlar  ribs  were  set,  the  builders  could  then  devote  themselves  to  the 
question  of  rilling  them  in  with  as  light  a  web  as  possible.  The  farthest 
their  ingenuity  carried  them  was  to  the  use  of  thin  shells  of  cut  stone 
or  brick  for  the  web — by  which  process  they  could  reduce  their 
piers  to  as  little  as  one-ninth  part  of  the  girth  of  the  heavy  Norman 
pier.  This  lighter  vaulting  naturally  reduced  the  wall  construction 
and  buttresses  also,  and  was  a  saving  from  every  point  of  view;  yet 
even  at  its  lightest  it  still  required  a  wall  that  we  of  to-day  would 
characterize  as  thick,  thick  even  where  flying  buttresses  did  a  large 
share  in  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting.  All  this  would  have  been 
avoided  by  the  use  of  tile  for  the  webs;  for  tiling  is  so  bound  together 
as  to  be  homogeneous  and  produces  no  appreciable  thrust ;  further- 
more it  is  fireproof  which  heavy  stone  is  not.  Yet  the  Gothic  build- 
ers seem  to  have  forgotten  the  tradition  of  its  use,  which  fact  has 
made  it  possible  for  our  own  race  and  day  and  generation  to  make 
this  contribution  to  the  construction  of  high  vaults  in  fireproof 
churches. 

And  so  in  the  quadripartite  vaulting  of  this  new  American  Gothic 
church  we  find  the  webs  filled  with  tiles.  In  the  laying  of  these  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  French  and  the  English  meth- 
ods of  filling  in;  for  although  the  adhesion  between  the  tiles  is  so 
perfect  that  any  fanciful  patterning  might  have  been  tried,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  retain  the  logical  relationship  between  ribs  and 
filling,  as  developed  in  France  rather  than  in  England.  In  France  the 
ridge  of  each  vault  showed  a  series  of  clean  straight  joints;  in  England 
the  stone  courses  met  at  the  ridge  diagonally,  to  conceal  which  the 
rib  had  to  be  invented.  The  example  before  us  uses  the  former  method, 
and  by  doing  without  the  additional  English  ridge  rib  maintains  its 
appearance  of  simplicity — of  systematic  elimination  of  unnecessary 
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features.  The  ridge  rib  seen  over  the  crossing,  where  the  vaulting 
changes  from  quadripartite  to  the  more  elaborate  tierceron,  does  not 
belie  this  observation,  since  here  it  is  a  necessity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vaulting  springs  from  high  up  in  the  vast 
clerestory,  which  makes  it  possible  to  place  the  apex  of  the  vault  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  side  walls.  Upon  a  careful  study  of  the  theories 
obtaining  at  the  height  of  the  Gothic  development  it  is  evident  that 
the  aim  of  the  builder  was  to  stilt  the  springing  plane  of  the  vault  — 
both  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  soaring  quality  of  the  vaults  themselves 
and  to  concentrate  the  thrusts. 
"  Probably  noone  matter  in  Medi- 
aeval design  was,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing importance  as  the  combina- 
i  of  a  towering  clerestorv  and 
i  high  set  vault,"  says  a  great  au- 


thority on  Gothic  (Francis  Bond). 
Except  for  the  tile  webs  this  vault 
is  like  any  other  Gothic  vault,  built 
ust  as  it  might  have  been  built  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  ribs  con- 
ceived within  the  body  of  the  pier, 
to  be  gradually  brought  forth  until 
they  are  fully  exposed,  when  they 
a  side  aisle  separate  and  swin^  superbly  each 

'     «»£'*'  **«*    right  h««d  tide. hi :■■   *  I.  •  J       ,  V,  •     • 

mtrana  -vatiMt  ic  door  at  right  ot  chancti.  to  its  appointed  place.  Examining 

the  walls  below  this  point,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  buttresses  of  the 
exterior  appear  to  be  thrust  through  the  wall  to  form  the  pier  and  in 
the  aisle  space  are  pierced  with  low  arches  to  admit  of  passage.  These 
piers  rise  from  the  floor  to  disappear  in  the  spring  of  the  vault,  while 
the  little  aisle  arches  die  down  on  the  splayed  jambs  of  the  piers. 
Passing  from  structural  peculiarities,  triumphant  peculiarities,  we 
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find  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice  is  austerely  simple.  There 
is  no  abundance  of  elaborate  mouldings  or  carvings,  but  rather  an 
abundance  of  broad  flat  surfaces.  Only  in  the  arches  has  this  plainness 
relaxed,  in  favor  of  rich  mouldings  that  give  a  delicate  play  of  light 
and  shade — just  that  touch  of  grace  and  fancy  necessary  to  contrast 
with  the  massiveness  of  the  abutments  and  the  general  outspoken 
honesty  of  construction. 

In  the  church  furniture  are  considerable  color  and  animation — a 
chancel  floor  of  intricate  tiling  approached  by  steps  of  green  slate; 
a  baptistry  of  Tennessee  marble  with  variegated  marble  inlay,  all 
backed  by  oak  panelling  and  shut  in  by  a  double  curtain  of  rich  green 
and  gold  silk  ;  a  lacy  drop  cresting  across  the  tall  oak  stalls ;  a  gallery 
front  painted  with  symbols  representing  various  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Saviour;  and  most  sumptuous  of  all,  the  organ. 

This  organ  takes  up  the  entire  chancel  end  above  the  stalls,  an 
admirable  way  in  which  to  treat  this  otherwise  difficult  wall.  For  the 
great  windows  commonly  found  in  English  chancels  are  sometimes  a 
strain  on  one's  eyes  during  a  non- 
liturgical  service.  Certainly  this 
organ  answers  every  decorative 
requirement,  the  clustering  of  the 
pipes  is  singularly  in  keeping  with 
the  Gothic  spirit,  while  its  carving, 
coloring  and  gilding  orfer  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  the  surrounding 
stone.  It  is  an  imposing  piece  of  de- 
sign, and  the  broken  play  ofsmoky- 
blue  light  from  the  window  back 
of  it  adds  to  its  beauty. 

Underneath  the  whole  church 
extends  a  basement  or  undercroft  ceiled  with  a  segmental  barrel  vault 
of  tile.  The  bases  of  the  piers  above  form  deep  recesses  along  its  sides 
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in  which  are  set  the  windows,  these  are  so  low  down  as  to  be  negli- 
gible from  the  outside — a  superior  bit  of  construction — as  all  of  the 
congregation  will  admit  who  may  have  visited  the  dark  and  gloomy 
crypts  of  foreign  churches.  The  basement  of  the  parish  house  to- 
gether with  this  undercroft  is  put  to  many  good  uses  —  a  great  hall, 
spacious  kitchen,  dining-room,  cloak-rooms  and  class-rooms. 

On  the  main  floor  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature,  since  it  is 
an  exigency  of  the  Baptist  faith,  is  the  arrangement  for  total  immer- 
sion, being  so  planned  that  the  Catechumen*  may  enter  the  water  on 
one  side  and  come  out  again  on  the  other,  avoiding  passing  through 
the  church  and  the  splashing  incidental  to  such  a  ceremony.  By  this 
arrangement  all  things  are  done 
in  seemly  fashion,  still  leaving  the 
actual  baptism  visible  from  every 
part  of  the  church. 

Turning  into  the  Sunday  School 
we  find  it  is  two  stories  high, 
lighted  from  above,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  with  class-rooms,  open 
to  it  but  shut  off  from  one  another 
by  folding  doors.  The  fourth  side 
has  a  similar  screen,  and  opens  into 
the  church,  providing  seeing  and 
hearing  space  for  an  overflow  on 
crowded  occasions.  At  the  point  of 
juncture  we  find  another  entrance 
to  the  church  and  a  staircase  of 
carved  and  linen-panelled  oak,  with  solid  balustrade.  At  the  top 
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*  The  word  Catechumen  comes  from  the  Greek  and  means  one  who  has  been  instructed.  In  the 
early  Christian  church  young  men  and  women  were  formed  into  classes  and  instructed  in  doc- 
trine before  being  baptized  and  admitted  into  church  membership.  Our  word  candidate  is  from 
the  Latin  and  means  clothed  in  white  because  it  was  customary  for  candidates  tor  baptism  to  be 
clothed  in  white. 
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this  takes  the  form  of  a  screen  of  three  hays  reaching  to  the  ceiling 
and  having  in  its  head  pierced  tracery  panels,  very  interesting  and 
curious. 

At  the  rear  entrance  is  another  stairway  leading  to  the  parlor  for 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation.  This  is  an  elaborate  room  with  fine 
panelling  done  in  the  old  English  way — that  is,  the  panels  are  put 
together  with  oak  pegs  and  the  mouldings  are  run  on  the  styles  and 
rails  leaving  the  ends  square  so  that  they  butt  together  without  mi- 
tering.  This  panelling,  absolutely  unvarnished,  is  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  by  Bankart  which  is  its  chief  call  for  notice. 
This  enthusiast  has  given  us  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  that  deli- 
cate beauty  and  personal  touch  which  used  to  characterize  the  cratt 
of  the  plasterer,  when  England  was  enriched  by  such  ceilings  as  the 
well-known  Globe  Room  in  the  Reindeer  Inn  at  Banbury  and  others 
of  its  day. 

The  foremost  impression  of  this  church  is  its  soaring  quality  —  its 
"  romantic  "  dignity.  Its  height,  to  which  the  low  lying  parish  house 
gives  scale,  its  heavy  walls  skilfully  created  by  the  piers  and  buttresses, 
the  unusual  gable  end,  and  the  squat,  blunt  exterior  treatment  of  the 
aisles — all  these  show  how  far  it  has  departed  from  traditional  Gothic. 
A  parallel  can  hardly  be  found  for  the  treatment  of  the  outer  aisles. 

One  is  tantalizingly  tempted  to  decide  whether  the  work  has  more 
of  English  or  French  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such  trac- 
ery as  this  of  the  clerestory  on  French  soil;  for  the  Latin  mind  pre- 
ferred flowing  joyous  forms.  Simplicity  and  solidity  were  qualities 
that  appealed  rather  to  the  Britisher:  and  the  fact  that  this  sort  of 
tracery  was  structural  as  well  as  ornamental  was  not  to  be  despised. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  passing  from  flowing  tracery  to  the 
rectilinear  forms  marks  the  degradation  of  English  taste.  This  is  one 
ui  the  many  sweeping  statements  that  we  feel  justified  in  rejecting; 
for  certainly  the  parish  churches  of  East  Anglia,  and  the  cathedrals 
of  Gloucester,  York  and  Norwich,  are  England's  most  precious  heri- 
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great  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  In  the  foreground  is  the  < 
community  tennis  courts.  Without  this  lot  the  church  at  the  present  phc 
distant  day  fall  behind  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibility  to  the  city. 
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tages  of  Mediaeval  art ;  and  of  sufficient  beauty  to  warrant  the  repe- 
tition of  their  spirit  here  without  any  tinge  of  degradation.  These 
clerestory  windows  occupy  the  whole  hay  as  do  those  in  fully  devel- 
oped Isle-de-France  Gothic, and  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  Neither 
English  nor  French,  but  wholly  modern,  is  the  way  in  which  the  wall 
arch  of  the  vault  and  the  inside  arch  of  the  window  are  fused  to- 
gether carrying  Gothic  construction  to  its  logical  issue,  a  stage  rarely 
reached  in  England.  But  then  again  the  square  bema  or  chancel  end 
has  always  been  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  and  was  rarely 
met  with  on  the  Continent.  In  short,  the  church  before  us  is  some- 
what of  all  Gothic;  of  all  countries;  of  old  and  new.  It  is  a  distin- 
guished success,  even  in  the  annals  of  a  firm  known  for  Good  Gothic. 
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EDITORIAL  CRITICISM   IN  "ARCHITECTURE- 
OCTOBER,  1912 

f^HEFirst  Baptist  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  first  won  incom- 
es      -  - 
Pa  petition  hy  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue  of  the  New  York 

officeofCram,Goodhue&Ferguson,somethreeyearsago,and(i  9  1  2) 
has  only  just  been  completed.  It  is,  of  all  the  work  of  this  firm  which 
has  so  far  been  constructed,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  its  interest  is  due  very  greatly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  such  a 
slight  extent  traditional  and  to  such  a  great  extent  original.  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  "The  Architectural  Record"  on  this  church  the  writer 
speaks  of  its  being  an  intelligent  digest  of  English  and  Continental 
Gothic  and  while  it  is  all  this,  it  is  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  genuine 
modern  architecture,  impossible  of  course  without  knowledge  of  tra- 
ditional forms,  but  a  building  which  could  not  conceivably  have  been 
designed  by  either  French  or  English  Gothic  architects,  or  by  a  col- 
laboration between  them.  Archaeological  correctness  is  apparently 
the  last  thing  that  Mr.  Goodhue  thinks  of,  and  while  archaeology  may 
be  of  assistance,  especially  when  by  the  term  we  denote  a  verv  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  old  work,  certainly  when 
archaeology  becomes  a  study  of  one  particular  building  or  a  small 
group  of  buildings  of  the  same  period,  the  results  thus  produced  are 
cold,  dry  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  building  is  that  one  of  this 
type,  and  of  a  plan  not  extraordinarily  different  from  the  usual  Gothic 
one,  could  have  been  adapted  to  fit,  and  so  admirably  fit,  the  curious 
and  unusual  conditions  of  the  program  of  the  competition  in  which 
this  building  was  won.  Every  architect  who  read  this  program  will 
remember  what  was  a  stumbling-block  for  all  of  them,  the  require- 
ment that  the  Sunday  School  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
thrown  into  the  body  of  the  church  and  could  have  a  nearly  perfect 
view  of  the  pulpit.  x-\lso  the  Sunday  School  itself  was  required  to  be 
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capable  of  subdivision  by  sliding  partitions,  so  that  it  could  be  either 
closed  into  separate  rooms  or  opened  into  one  large  one.  This  program 
seemed  on  the  face  of  it  like  the  usual  requirements  of  the  "Plain 
business  man"  endeavoring  to  combine  two  mutually  exclusive  ideas 
into  a  single  one,  and  to  be  absolutely  destructive  of  any  possibility  of 
agreeable  treatment  of  the  interior,  and  to  say  the  least  very  difficult 
to  treat  on  the  exterior.  These  mountains  of  difficulty  seem  in  exe- 
cution to  have  shrunk  into  mole  hills  at  the  touch  of  the  magician's 
wand,  and  the  arrangement  Mr.  Goodhue  adopted  for  his  plan  is  so 
simple  and  so  perfectly  evident  as  to  have  been  passed  over  by  most 
of  us  who,  looking  for  difficulties,  found  them.  Mr.  Goodhue  has 
treated  the  Sunday  School  wing  as  if  it  were  the  customary  row  of 
small  buildings  for  residence  purposes  around  a  central  court  (in  this 
case  covered)  which  are  usual  in  most  old  churches,  with  the  result 
that  when  we  look  at  it  we  feel  that  here  is  a  good  looking  lot  of 
little  buildings  attached  to  the  side  of  the  church  which  are  perfectly 
at  ease  in  its  company ;  what  was  there  to  worry  us  about  the  exterior  ? 
And  as  for  the  plan,  the  transept  has  simply  been  lengthened  and 
surrounded  with  rooms ;  what  on  earth  bothered  us  there  ?  All  of 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  self-evident  solution  of  a  problem  is 
very  often  the  right  one,  and  the  easiest  way  in  architecture  is  gener- 
ally the  best. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  readers  of  "Architecture  "  need  any  one 
to  point  out  the  lovely  features  of  either  the  exterior  or  the  interior 
in  this  most  extraordinary  building.  The  rleche  is  of  metal,  that  is 
evident,  so  is  its  quality  of  design,  and  also  I  am  glad  to  find  that  a 
Gothic  architect  can  get  along  without  a  spire,  just  as  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  a  Classic  architect  can  get  along  without  an  order. 
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THE  CRUCIFORM   GOTHIC  CHURCH 

I.  AS  A   BAPTIST  MEETING   HOUSE 

piCf^SpT  is  a  unique  thing  for  a  Baptist  congregation  to  build  a 
feci  *X$  true  Gothic  cnurch  of  the  traditional  cruciform  plan.  It  is 
§§wy*i@  difficult  for  a  layman  to  understand  just  what  Gothic 
means.  Since  those  best  qualified  are  not  agreed,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  in  what  particular  type  or  period  this  Gothic  Baptist 
cathedral  should  be  classed.  Those  who  worship  in  the  building  are 
not  troubled  with  questions  of  this  sort ;  they  do  know  by  experience 
something  of  its  religious  value  and  of  its  spiritual  strength.  Just  as 
any  true  church  service  lifts  the  soul  from  sordid  things,  so  does  this 
church  building.  Even  a  thoughtless  person  or  one  perplexed  with 
worldly  tangles  upon  entering  receives  an  impression  of  reverence 
and  worship.  Too  many  congregations  are  sadly  lacking  in  reverence 
or  at  least  in  outward  evidence  of  reverence.  The  American  tempera- 
ment is  not  in  great  measure  given  to  quietude  and  reverence.  Too 
many  American  church  buildings  are  not  only  lacking  in  beauty  but 
have  no  more  religious  quality  than  have  lecture  halls  and  theatres. 
How  many  of  our  men  and  women  would  enter  an  empty  church 
to  be  alone  with  God  ?  And  how  many  of  our  church  buildings  if  so 
used  would  help  to  lift  one's  heart  to  God  ?  In  this  Baptist  church  Mr. 
Goodhue  has  built  an  enduring  sermon  in  stone  ;  its  arrow  points  to 
God,  and  any  one  entering  within  it  hears  its  silent  message,  "God 
is  in  this  place."  The  religious  and  aesthetic  value  of  this  building 
to  ministers  and  to  congregations  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  Baptist  denomination,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  its  congre- 
gational polity,  its  theology  and  doctrines,  and  its  two  ordinances 
go  back  to  the  first  Christian  century,  is  beyond  question  modern 
in  its  architectural  needs.  Its  worship  and  services,  though  doubtless 
no  more  sincere,  differ  very  widely  from  those  of  the  Old  World.  In 
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a  Baptist  meeting  house  the  people  must  he  able  to  hear  the  minister 
and  to  join  in  the  worship  of  song.  In  Mr.  Goodhue's  design  the 
practical  needs  of  twentieth  century  American  public  worship  are 
fully  and  beautifully  met.  No  one  is  isolated  behind  the  piers  as  in  the 
ancient  cathedrals  and  in  many  modern  churches.  The  building  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  well  suited  to  congregational  worship  as  the  various  so- 
called  Romanesque  types.  It  is  beyond  comparison  more  churchly  and 
has  a  spiritual  uplift  found  only  in  Gothic  structures.  Baptists  have 
always  been  wont  to  claim  heirship  to  all  Christian  truth  wherever 
found.  Mr.  Goodhue  has  given  to  Baptists  an  heirship  to  the  noblest 
in  Christian  architecture. 

Tbe  Baptist  denomination  finds  in  the  New  Testament  two  or- 
dinances and  only  two,  believers'  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
These  are  observed  in  simplest  manner  and  must  be  provided  for  in 
the  plan  of  a  Baptise  church  building.  Here  the  baptistry  is  placed 
centrally  in  the  chancel.  Architecturally  it  is  the  central  feature  of 
the  church.  This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  building  com- 
mittee very  frankly  and  appreciatively  by  one  of  the  practicing  archi- 
tects of  the  jury  of  competition  who  was  himself  of  a  branch  of  the 
church  universal  holding  to  infant  sprinkling.  The  baptistry  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  as  the  candidates  go  down  into  the  water  and  come  up 
out  of  the  water  they  are  not  seen.  The  baptism  is  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  response  "I  do"  in  reply  to  the  question  by 
the  minister,  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  is  heard 
distinctly.  This  Baptist  use  of  the  chancel  is  very  different  from  that 
customary  in  most  cruciform  churches.  With  some  ancient  cathe- 
drals the  baptistry  was  a  separate  structure,  which  still  retains  the 
name  but  not  the  use. 

The  communion  table  is  placed  in  front  of  the  baptistry  with  chairs 
for  the  ministers  and  seats  fcr  the  deacons  in  the  stalls  on  each  side. 
The  pulpit  is  on  the  left  and  the  reading-desk  on  the  right,  and  above 
are  the  organ  and  choir.  On  special  occasions  chairs  are  placedfor  the 
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choir  on  the  chancel  floor  and  the  organ  is  played  from  the  small 
console.  Thus  in  fitting  architectural  and  doctrinal  and  worshipful 
relation  are  united  the  two  ordinances  commanded  by  our  Lord, 
and  the  two  great  public  expressions  of  Christian  worship,  preaching 
of  God's  word  and  praise  of  God  in  song. 


II.  AS  A   MODERN  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONAL 
WORKSHOP 
THE   PARISH   HOUSE 

By  a  very  simple  detail  of  construction  the  bible  school  room  and 
the  church,  although  each  is  a  unit  by  itself,  can  be  united  into  one. 
This  "throw-together"  idea  has  been  the  nightmare  of  church  archi- 
tects with  its  scheme  of  the  whole  side  of  the  "auditorium"  van- 
ishing by  electric  motor 
power  into  the  ceiling. 
The  practical  value  of 
the  idea  is  evident:  the 
bible  school  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  by 
corridors  and  entrances, 
and  the  school  session 
may  be  merged  into  the 
church  service:  also  on 
special  occasions  the 
school  room  is  an  en- 
■htaredoon    largement  of  the  church 

»  ,he  vest  entrance  and  above  the  gallery  hall  leading  to  the  parlor,      ^  .    ^    ^    conclUSion 

of  a  Sunday  evening  service  the  school  room  is  convenient  for  an 
after-meeting.  Mr.  Goodhue  has  attained  the  object  desired  in  a  most 
simple  manner  and  without  loss  of  churchly  beauty.  Beneath  the 
north  transept  gallery  the  rear  wall  of  panelled  oak  is  a  screen  of  the 
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accordion  type  by  which 
the  parish  house  may 
be  made  one  with  the 
church.  The  two  cen- 
tral panels  form  a  door- 
way at  all  times  into  the 
church. The  parish  house 
adjoining  the  church  on 
the  north  is  of  two  stories 
and  has  entrances  at  the 
east  and  at  the  west.  As 
a  separate  unit  it  houses 
many  activities  that  could 
not  be  conducted  in  the  church  proper.  Here  are  the  intermediate 
departments  of  the  bible  school  with  three  connecting  class-rooms 
on  the  main  tioor  and  three  in  the  gallery.  The  school  room  is  used 
for  church  week  night  services  and  for  other  meetings.  Adjoining, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building,  is  a  large  class-room.  On  the 
northwest  is  a  large  room  used  by  the  pastoral  staff  with  telephone, 
card  indices,  and  typewriting  and  addressing  equipment;  this  room 
is  also  used  on  Sundays  for  kindergarten  and  nursery.  Close  by  is  the 
ministers' office.  On  the  upper  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  church  treas- 
urer and  of  the  church  clerk;  a  library  room,  also  used  as  the  class- 
room of  the  deaf  department ;  a  room  for  the  choir;  a  rest  room ;  and 
the  ladies'  parlor,  which  is  also  used  for  meetings  of  the  advisory 
council,  the  deacons,  the  trustees  and  various  committees.  The  parish 
house  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  adult  departments  of 
the  school  which  meet  in  the  south  transept  and  in  the  three  galleries 
of  the  church.  The  two  younger  departments  of  the  school  meet  in 
the  two  divisions  of  the  assembly  room.  The  parish  house  is  put  to 
so  many  uses  that  most  of  its  rooms  are,  like  busy  industrial  plants, 
"run  double  turn." 
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THE  CRUCIFORM  GOTHIC  CHURCH 
THE  ASSEMBLY  ROOM 

It  would  be  an  amazing  revelation  to  one  of  the  mediaeval  master 
builders  if  he  could  return  to  earth  and  see  in  this  First  Baptist  church 
the  development  of  his  art.  Probably  what  would  astonish  him  most 
would  be  the  disappearance  of  the  crypt,  that  space  beneath  the 
church,  musty,  low  and  dark,  and 
crowded  with  immense  squatty 
pillars.  This  crypt  is  a  feature  dis- 
tinctive of  the  noblest  of  the  an- 
cient cathedrals  of  the  Old  World, 
and  this  space  is  not  of  much  reli- 
gious value  in  many  New  World 
churches.  Instead  of  a  crypt  he 
would  find  a  bright  airy  room  with 
a  flat-arched  vaulted  tile  ceiling, 
thirteen  feet  in  height  and  unob- 
structed by  supporting  pillars.  The 
ceiling  of  this  great  assembly  room 
is  of  tile  laid  in  layers  with  strong 
cement.  This  same  process,  known 
from  the  name  of  its  introducer  as 
Guastavino  tiling,  is  also  used  in  the  lofty  vaulted  arches  of  the  church 
ceiling.  The  tile  thus  laid  becomes  a  monolith.  In  the  assembly  room 
with  its  flat  arch  of  thirty  feet  span  and  about  three  feet  rise  it  secures 
strength.  In  the  church  ceiling  it  eliminates  side  thrust.  This  assembly 
room,  whose  existence  could  hardly  be  suspected  from  an  outside 
view,  is  the  one  great  feature  that  unites  under  one  roof  a  noble  sanc- 
tuary and  an  institutional  workshop.  The  space  beneath  the  nave  and 
the  two  transepts  and  the  central  part  of  the  bible  school  room  is  one 
large  Tee-shaped  room.  There  are  stairways  to  the  front  vestibule,  to 
the  south  angle  entrance  and  to  the  west  parish  house  entrance.  The 
total  floor  space  is  more  than  five  thousand  square  feet.  This  assembly 
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room  is  in  constant  use.  It  is  used  for  separate  gymnasium  classes  of 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women;  for  basket-hall  practice  and  con- 
tests; sociables;  student  receptions;  concerts;  lantern  lectures;  men's 
club  gatherings;  denominational  rallies;  meetings  of  organizations 
for  education  and  civic  betterment;  young  people's  gatherings;  nu- 
merous banquets;  and  especially  for  the  church  annual  meeting  when 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  membership  is  expected  to 
vote  and  an  ample  supper  is  provided  for  all.  Adjoining  the  assem- 
bly room  is  a  large  kitchen,  a  small  dining-room,  boys'  room,  men's 
room  with  showers  and  lockers,  and  coat  and  storage  rooms.  When 
desired  the  room  may  be  divided  into  two  large  rooms  by  an  accor- 
dion screen.  This  is  done  Sunday  mornings  when  the  two  rooms  are 
used  by  two  of  the  younger  departments  of  the  bible  school.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  room  where  the  younger  children  meet  is  a  me- 
mento of  the  old  Fourth  Avenue 
church,  a  fountain  given  to  the  bi- 
ble school  about  fifty-eight  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Fry.  Under 
the  chancel  end  of  the  building  are 
the  natural  gas  heating  plant;  the 
motor  equipment  for  the  vacuum 
cleaner;  the  organ  motor  and  fan 
and  other  mechanism ;  gas,  water 
and  electric  meters;  and  the  jani- 
tors' supply  rooms. 

This  doubling  of  the  building's 
usefulness  has  been  gained  without 
loss  of  beauty  or  of  architectural 
unity,  and  moreover  at  very  slight 
additional  cost. 
'■""  It  is  amazing  to  note  how  com- 
pletely and  by  the  use  of  so  few  and 
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From  the  Fourth  Avenue  bible  school,  a  gift  fn 
Air.  Henry  C.  Fry  about  fifty-eight  years  ago.  In  the  CO 
duct  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  school  the  test  for  siler 
■was  that  the  school  could  hear  distinctly  the  water  ovt 
fozving  and  dripping  into  the  lower  basin. 


HIE   SM  iLL   DINING    R<  i(  >M 


The  opening  at  the  left  leads  to  the  kitchen.  At  the  central  recess  is  a  glass  partition  and  in  the  other  ? 


THE  KITCHEN 
At  the  right  of  the  kitchen  is  a  serving  room  •with  a  door  leading  to  the  asse 
and  a  store  room.  Tin    ■  .         '  '•    m  the  kitchen  to  the  small  d'tning-\ 

is  one  of  the  busiest  departments  of  the  church. 
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so  simple  modifications  the  ancient  cruciform  Gothic  lends  itself  with 
all  its  beauty  and  power  to  the  needs  of  Baptist  and  other  non-ritual- 
istic congregations  of  to-day.  Mr.  Goodhue's  development  of  what 
may  he  termed  a  New  World  type  of  pure  Gothic  church  architecture 
is  a  work  of  genius.  This  is  the  verdict  of  architects.  Even  a  layman 
can  appreciate  that  this  church  is  no  lt  put-together"  assemhly  of  the 
different  types  and  details  of  different  countries  and  periods,  but  is 
throughout  in  harmony  with  itself.  To  the  great  evangelical  congre- 
gations who  hold  the  major  future  of  American  Christianity  Mr. 
Goodhue  has  given  a  type  of  church  structure  the  noblest  and  most 
spiritual,  and  also  better  suited  to  non-ritualistic  worship  and  to  insti- 
tutional needs  than  are  the  half-way  theatre  unchurchlv  "edifices." 
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MAIN'  ENTRANCE 

FROM    BELLEFIELD    AVENUE 
Showing  the  emblem!  of  the  -Trinity  and  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  n-erse  from  Revelation  xxii,  14,  the  Foreign  Mission 
Society  seal,  also  the  carvings  of  the  star,  and  the  crotc-n  of  thorns  with  the  nails  over  the  south  turret  windows. 


THE  SYMBOLISM   OF 
THE   DETAILS  OF  THE  BUILDING 

^Ppg-HROUGHOUT  the  church  is  found  that  constantly  sym- 
bolic quality  of  ornament  which  does  so  much  to  make  the 
ancient  Gothic  churches  of  perpetual  interest.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  Baptist  church  in  America  has  such  a  wealth  of  symbolic 
interest  in  its  architectural  details.  Yet  this  symbolism  is  most  unob- 
trusive and  must  be  sought  to  be  found.  The  first  impression  of  the 
building  is  its  beauty,  not  of  details,  but  of  unity.  The  ornamental 
value  of  its  details  is  evident  when  they  are  noticed.  But  their  symbolic 
significance  demands  search  and  is  well  worth  careful  study.  Here  is 
a  religious  education  not  yet  known  to  manyof  the  worshippers,  even 
though  they  may  be  among  the  most  faithful  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance. 

EXTERNAL  SYMBOLS 
Over  the  east,  main  entrance  of  the  church,  carved  in  stone,  a  vine 
bears  shields  and  symbols ;  in  the  middle  panel,  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  :  God  the  Father  represented  by  an  outstretched 
protecting  hand;  God  the  Son  by  the  Agnus  Dei  (Lamb  of  God) 
standing  on  the  seven-sealed  book  ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
descending  dove.  On  the  branches  of  the  vine,  thus  illustrating  our 
Saviour's  words  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  are  suspended 
shields  with  the  traditional  devices  of  the  twelve  apostles;  beginning 
with  the  upper  row,  from  left  to  right:  a  ship  for  Thaddeus  (Jude) ; 
a  sword  for  Paul ;  two  keys  crossed  for  Peter;  a  chalice  and  coiled 
serpent  for  John;  the  X-shaped  cross  for  Andrew;  the  patriarchal 
double-barred  cross  and  spear  for  Philip;  and  in  the  lower  row,  a  car- 
penter's square  and  spear  for  Thomas;  a  saw  for  James  the  Less;  a 
knife  for  Bartholomew;  three  purses  for  Matthew;  a  fish  on  a  closed 
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hook  for  Simon ;  and  a  scallop  shell  for  James  the  brother  of  John.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  no  place  is  given  to  Matthias,  who  was  chosen 


SEAL  OF  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOME 

MISSION  SOCIETY 
awed  in  the  stone  at  the  left  of  the  mam  entrant 


SEAL  OF  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN 
MISSION  SOCIETY 


hy  lot  to  take  the  place  of  Judas  the  traitor,  and  this  space  is  given  to 
Paul,  who  calls  himself  an  apostle  horn  out  of  due  time. 

Below  on  the  arch  moulding  is  the  text,  Revelation  xxii,  14: 
Blessed  tire  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  max  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  * 

A  moulding  below  the  text  is  formed  by  an  exquisitely  carved  vine 
with  foliage  and  clusters  of  grapes. 

On  the  sides  to  left  and  right  of  the  entrance  are  cut  in  low  relief 

*  The  other  and  perhaps  the  better  authenticated  reading  of  this  ver^e,  "  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  washed  their  robes,"  was  not  used  because  it  might  be  imagined  that  this  reading 
has  reference  to  baptism.  The  two  readings  are  the  result  of  a  close  resemblance  of  Greek 


(w; 


robes). 


(doing  the  commandments),  and  "plui 
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the  seal  of  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  with  its 
motto  "  North  America  for  Christ "  and  the  device  of  a  map  of  North 
America,  and  the  seal  of  The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety with  the  figure  of  an  ox  standing  between  an  altar  and  a  plow 
with  the  motto  "Ready  for  Either."  On  the  upper  portions  of  the 
stair  turrets  are  six  shields  with  emblems  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  : 
Alpha,  the  Beginning  ;  a  star  for  the  Nativity  ;  the  nails  and  crown 
of  thorns  for  the  Passion  ;  the  cross  for  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  peacock 
for  the  Resurrection  ;  and  lastly  the  Omega. 

Above  on  the  mouldings  of  the  great  window  arch,  seven  emblems 
depict  the  seven  virtues;  from  right  to  left :  the  sword  of  Fortitude; 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  padlock  of  Prudence ;  the  heart  of  Charity ; 
the  bridle  of  Temperance;  the  cross  of  Faith;  the  steelyards  of  Jus- 
tice. The  emblem  at  the  right  is  supported  by  the  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  that  at  the  left  by  the  figure  of  John  the  Baptist;  and 
these  stand  upon  carved  corbels  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  At  the  sum- 
mit in  the  gable,  above  the  arcaded  gallery,  and  at  each  side  of  the 
traceried  opening,  are  carved  in  relief  the  words  "  Verba  autem  mea 
lion  transibunt"  (But  my  words  shall  not  pass  away). 

On  the  north  transept,  the  central  emblem  is  of  man's  Fall  —  a 
serpent  entwining  an  apple-tree;  and  lower  at  the  right  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  dispensation;  and  on 
the  left  a  ship,  distinctive  of  the  Christian  church.  The  word  nave 
of  a  church  comes  from  the  Latin  navzs,  a  ship. 

On  the  south  transept,  the  central  emblem  represents  the  estate 
which,  lost  by  the  Fall,  is  regained  for  man — the  "Civitas  Dei" 
(City  of  God,  or  Heaven),  with  its  gate  from  which  flows,  not  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden,  but  the  four-branched  river  of  life  as  found  in  the 
four  gospels.  At  the  right  is  Noah's  ark,  used  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  a  type  of  God's  long-suffering;  and  at  the  left  a  pelican,  an 
ancient  symbol  of  Christ's  giving  his  blood  for  man's  salvation. 

Over  the  parish  house  entrance,  at  the  angle  of  the  building,  arc 
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the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  the  initials  of  the  Latin  title  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Hominum  Sahator  (Jesus  Men's  Saviour). 

At  the  north,  on  the  end  of  the  carriage  porch,  is  the  church 
seal  with  its  motto, e<  Quodcumque  dixerit vobis facite"  (Whatsoever 
he  saith  unto  you  do),  the  words  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  atCana  of 
Galilee.  On  the  west  side  of  the  archway  is  a  lamp  and  the  words 
LUX  Veritas  (light — truth),  and  a  sword  hilt  with  broken  blade — 
a  prophecy  that  wars  shall  cease ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  archway 
are  two  heads. 

On  the  rear  wall  of  the  church  are  carved  two  emblems;  one  a  de- 
scending dove  over  a  monogram  of  the  Greek  letters  Chi  and  Rho, 
which  are  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  Christ,  and  are  placed  upon 


THE  CARRIAGE  PORCH  AND  NORTHEAST  ENTRANCE 
To  the  front  vestibule  and  shoiving  the  seal  of  the  church  on  the  gable  end. 
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rays  indicating  water, 
this  signifying  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Lord  in 
the  river  Jordan.  The 
other  emblem  is  a  cov- 
ered cup,  the  Holy 
Grail,  signifying  the 
Last  Supper.  These 
two  symbols  of  the  two 
church  ordinances  on 
either  side  of  the  nar- 
row upright  rear  win- 
dow make  the  figure  of 
a  cross. 

On  the  south  porch 
entrance  to  the  front 
vestibule  is  the  appro- 
priate Latin  motto: 
"Benedkat  vobis  Do- 
mi  >i  us  ex  Sion"  (The 
Lord  bless  you  out  of 
Zion),  from  the  one  the  bride's  porch 

-  ill-  r  U  South  entrance  to  the  front  vestibule.The  detail  of  the  clerestory  windows  is 

hundred  thirty-fOUrth  shown  with  their  depth  of  setting.  These  windows  extending  from  buttress 

P.  T        i  i    .,  to  buttress  form  a  mesh  of  spirited  and  delicate  tracery  upholding  a  wall 

Salm.  JJl  trie  SpanarilS  „f  gl0^.wg  glass.  Half  the  majesty  of  the  outside  is  due  to  there,    very  oj 

i  .1  rr     .     ..     l  this  old  device,  and  half  the  glory  of  the  church  within  is  produced  by  the 

beneath    are    lilies   and  vas(  exfa„se/s0  much  larger  than  in  most  churches,  lighted up  by  the sun 

pomegranates.       The  •/""" "" '"  "*"• 

doors  leading  into  the  church  and  to  the  vestibule  may  be  closed  to 
form  a  small  room  to  be  used  at  weddings,  and  this  entrance  is  known 
as  the  Bride's  Porch. 

The  cornerstone  is  at  the  right  of  the  front  entrance,  with  the  in- 
scription: The  First  Baptist  Church  of Pittsburgh:  mdcccxii-mdccccx. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid. 
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On  two  sides  of  the  fleche  are  crosses  lighted  at  night  by  electri- 
city, the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Alexander  White.  These  crosses 
are  seen  by  many  people,  and  are  a  silent  testimony  that  our  Sav- 
iour's cross  is  as  dear  to  Baptists  as  it  is  to  all  other  Christians,  and  is 
a  symbol  of  His  lordship  over  all,  "especially  of  such  as  are  of  the 
household  of  faith." 


SYMBOLS  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
THE  WINDOWS 

The  stained  glass  windows  were  designed  and  made  by  Charles  J. 
Connick  in  the  Studio  of  Horace  J.  Phipps  and  Company.  Their 
symbolism  is  full  of  biblical  story  and  teaching,  yet  treated  in  such 
fashion  as  to  be  subordinated  to  the  securing  of  abundant  light  for 
usefulness  and  of  color  and  tone  for  beauty.  Any  one  expecting  to 
see  great  figure  windows  would  be  disappointed.  The  emblems  are 
parts  of  the  geometrical  designs  and  an  opera  glass  is  helpful  in 
studying  them  from  the  floor  of  the  building.  These  windows  have 
a  remarkable  quality  of  coloring  and  of  light  effect.  The  separate 
pieces  of  glass  that  join  together  to  form  the  repeated  patterns  do  not 
match  exactly  in  color ;  the  tones  are  intentionally  used  somewhat 
at  random.  This  diverts  the  eye  from  undue  emphasis  on  the  pattern 
designs  and  gives — without  the  eye  knowing  why  —  an  impres- 
sion of  individual  workmanship  quite  different  from  any  factory 
product.  This  impression  and  the  general  light  effect  are  enhanced 
by  the  removal  at  irregular  intervals,  especially  in  the  darker  places, 
of  small  patches  of  color,  exposing  completely  or  partially  the  plain 
<,dass  surface.  Thus  a  diffused  effect  of  light  and  color  is  gained 
which  is  similar  to  the  impression  of  softened  light  and  spacious- 
ness of  some  of  the  church  windows  of  the  Old  World  where  the 
ancient  glass  with  its  tones  modified  by  centuries  of  sunlight  has 
been  injured  and  replaced  without  reference  to  the  original  design. 
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This  treatment  may  not  be  as  ecclesiastical  as  more  costly  figured 
windows  of  saints  and  apostles,  but  more  churchly  and  more  use- 
ful, and  more  directive  of  one's  mind  toward  "the  heavenlies." 

The  great  front  window  is  of  three  panels.  In  the  centre  are 
emblems  of  the  Trinity:  the  Triangle  for  God  the  Father;  the 
Lamb  for  God  the  Son ;  and  the  descending  Dove  for  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  On  one  of  the  side  panels  is  the  figure  of  an  ox  for  Luke  and 
of  an  eagle  for  John,  with  the  text:  The  word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  .  .  .  full  of  grace  and  truth.  On  the  other  side  panel 
the  lion  for  Mark,  and  a  man  for  Matthew,  and  :  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word  and  the  word  was  with  God  and  the  word  was  God. 

There  are  eight  clerestory  windows  with  appropriate  texts  of  the 
eight  beatitudes,  each  with  an  open  book  significant  of  the  recorded 
words  of  our  Lord  surmounted  by  the  crown  of  victory.  In  each 
window  are  four  small  shields  with  emblems  appropriate  to  the 
beatitude.  Beginning  on  the  south  from  east  to  west,  they  are  as 
follows :  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  symbols  of  humility,  the 
lamb,  ass,  dove  and  ox  ;  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  a  broken 
sword,  a  poppy,  a  broken  column  and  an  inverted  torch,  symbols 
of  sorrow  and  of  death;  Blessed  are  the  meek,  a  basket  with  bread, 
a  pilgrim's  scrip,  two  fishes  crossed,  a  pilgrim's  flask,  symbols  of 
goodness  and  of  the  simple  life  ;  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger,  a 
dagger  and  book  (Paul),  a  chalice  or  cup  (John),  a  crowing  cock 
(Peter),  a  vase*"  and  book  (Mary  of  Magdala),  symbols  of  eager,  ac- 
tive spiritual  life.  On  the  north,  from  east  to  west,  Blessed are  they  that 
have  been  persecuted,  the  martyr's  wheel  (St.  Catherine),  a  serpent 
entwined  around  a  dagger  (St.  John  the  Evangelist),  the  martyr's  coat 
(St.  Stephen),  the  gridiron  (St.  Lawrence),  all  emblems  of  early  mar- 
tyrs ;  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  a  flying  dove,  a  beehive,  an  olive 
branch,  a  distaff,  emblems  of  peace  and  industry  ;  Blessed  are  the 

*  This  vase  follow?  a  mediaeval  tradition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  confuses 
the  "Magdalen"  with  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  and  identifies  both  with  the  unnamed 
woman  who  was  "a  sinner."  This  h  an  untrue,  unjust  -lander  upon  Mary  of  Magdala. 
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pure  in  heart,  a  rose,  the 
high  priest's  robe,  a  lily, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  em- 
blems of  purity  and  right- 
eousness; Blessed  arc  the 
merciful,  the  sun  symbolic 
of  God's  goodness  to  all,  a 
wine-glass  and  napkin  sym- 
bolic of  the  good  Samar- 
itan, a  rainbow  symbolic 
of  everlasting  promised 
mercy,  a  broken  sword  and 
shield  symbolic  of  appeal 
for  mercy. 

The  north  transept  win- 
dow has  seven  divisions  with 
emblems  of  our  Lord's  Na- 
tivity: a  shepherd's  scrip;  a 
white  rose;  an  angel  kneel- 
ing; Bethlehem  and  the 
star;  an  angel  kneeling;  a 
white  lily;  the  three  crowns 
of  the  Magi. 

The  south  transept  win- 
dow has  seven  divisions 
with  emblems  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry:  two  vases  — the  water 
and  the  wine  of  the  first  miracle;  a  ship,  emblematic  of  Christ's 
followers  among  fishermen;  two  crowns  on  a  reversed  cross,  sym- 
bolic of  his  disciple  Peter;  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  with  vine  leaves  and 
grapes — Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men,  the  true  vine;  a  lamb  upon  a 
sealed  book  —  Christ's  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist;  a  fish  and  an 
anchor,  symbolic  of  hope  through  our  Lord,  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
[  6a  ] 
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A  photograph  cannot  shoic  the  light  effect  and  the  color  blending. 
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word  for  fish,  ichthus  (iota,  chi,  theta,  upsilon  and  sigma),  forming 
the  initials  of  the  Greek  title  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son 
Saviour;  a  cup  and  plate  —  the  wine  and  bread  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  two  chancel  windows  represent  our  Lord's  passion.  In  the 
north  window,  three  angels  kneeling  bear  shields  showing  the  pillar 
of  scourging,  the  cup  and  the  grave  clothes;  and  in  the  south  window 
angels  with  shields  with  the  scourge,  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the 
scroll  I.  N.  R.  I.  (the  initials  of  the  Latin  inscription  upon  the  cross, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews)  and  the  spear.  In  the  tracery 
above  one  window  are  the  Greek  letters  Chi  and  Rho  —  the  first 
letters  of  the  Greek  name  Christ ;  and  at  the  opposite  window  the 
Greek  letters  Alpha  and  Omega — the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  the  oriel  window  of  the 
ladies' parlor  are  medallions  of  four 
notable  women  of  history,  em- 
bodying four  attributes  of  the  ideal 
woman:  Anna  of  Asa  with  the 
Latin  word  Sapientia  (the  schol- 
arly woman)  ;  Martha  of  Bethany, 
Industria  (the  domestic  woman) ; 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Caritas 
(the  charitable  woman) ;  Kather- 
ine  of  Siena,  Pictiis  (the  devout 
woman). 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  centre 
panel  of  the  great  front  window 
is  the  inscription  : 


INTERIOR  CARVINGS  AND   DECORATIONS 

The  thirteen  panels  of  the  organ  gallery  have,  surrounded  by  dec- 
orative designs,  painted  symbols  of  events  in  the  story  of  our  Saviour  ; 
beginning  at  the  left:  the  Annunciation,  a  lily  ;  the  Visitation,  the  in- 
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itials  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  of  Elizabeth  the  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist;  the  Nativity,  a  star;  the  Epiphany,  three  crowns 
signifying  the  Magi ;  the  Purification,  two  turtle  doves,  sacrificial 
flame  and  a  lily  ;  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  a  pyramid,  a  star  and  lilies ; 
the  Baptism,  a  descending  dove ;  the  Transfiguration,  three  taber- 
nacles on  a  hill ;  the  Last  Supper, grapes  and  wheat ;  the  Crucifixion, 
three  crosses;  the  Resurrection,  a  pomegranate;  the  Ascension,  an 
ascending  dove  ;  Pentecost,  three  flames.  All  of  these  are  conventional 
and  unless  their  significance  is  studied,  would  escape  notice  as  a  part 
of  the  general  decorative  effect. 

The  four  posts  of  the  organ  gallery  terminate  in  exquisitely  carved 
quaint  little  demi-figures  suggestive  of  music;  on  the  left  a  trumpeter 
and  a  choir  leader  beating  time,  as  shown  herewith;  on  the    (^ 
right  a  woman  chorister  and  a  man  chorister.  n!i^& 

The  organ  front  has  beneath  the  pipes  on  its  central  sec-    ^J 
tion  seven  painted  panels  with  Latin  words  and  above  each 
word  a  conventional  decorative  flower  or 
fruit;  from  left  to  right:  Honor  (honor),  a 
hawthorn;  Sanctitas  (purity),  a  lily;  Pax 
(peace), an  olive  branch;  Fructificas  (fruit- 
fulness)  ,  a  pomegranate ;  Pudicia  (modesty), 
an  iris  ;  Amor  (love),  a  red  rose;  and  Spes 
(hope),  a  cluster  of  grapes.  Above  in  the 
centre  is  a  carved  figure  with  a  scroll  per- 
sonifying Music,  and  lower  at  each  end  a 
caryatid  in  the  form  of  a  singing  angel  with  a  scroll.  The  upright  mem- 
bers at  each  side  are  formed  by  richly  carved  and  decorated  foliage. 

The  two  posts  of  the  carved  oak.  chancel  railing  terminate  in 
carved  figures:  on  the  left,  of  Moses  with  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
on  the  right,  of  John  the  Evangelist  with  the  gospel  scroll,  representa- 
tives of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament.  The  rail  is  carved  in  open 
work,  of  lilies  and  roses.  The  head  of  Moses  shows  two  small  horns. 
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This  curious  freak  is  found  in  many  statues  of  Moses.  These  horns 
are  grotesquely  conspicuous  in  Michael  Angelo's  great  statue.  They 
originated  in  a  mistranslation  of  the  Latin  vulgate,  and  the  blunder 
is  perpetuated  in  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Douay  version  in  the 
absurd  rendering  of  Exodus  xxxiv,  29,  30  and  35  —  "  and  he  knew 
not  that  his  face  was  horned  from  the  conversation  of  the  Lord.  And 
Aaron  and  the  children  of  Israel,  seeing  the  face  of  Moses  horned 
were  afraid  to  come  near."  "  And  they  saw  that  the  face  of  Moses 
when  he  came  out  was  horned."  These  "horns"  were  the  rays  of 
light  when  the  face  of  Moses  "shone." 

THE  CHANCEL  TILING 

In  the  wide  step  just  before  reaching  the  chancel  floor  are  seven  tiles 
with  emblems;  from  left  to  right  —  a  pelican,  a  type  of  Christ;  a 
winged  angel,  instead  of  a  man,  for  Matthew ;  a  winged  lion  for  Mark ; 
Alpha  and  Omega,  our  Lord's  title  for  Himself;  a  winged  ox  for 
Luke;  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  for  John;  and  a  lamb,  a  type 
of  Christ.  The  chancel  floor  is  enriched  with  geometric  designs  in 
smaller  tiles.  Of  these  tiles  there  are  about  four  hundred,  all  with  sym- 
bolic figures,  including  the  fish,  the  ship,  the  lamb,  the  lion;  quatre- 
foil  four  leaved  figures  of  various  sorts;  also  crosses  of  many  tvpes,  the 
usual  or  Latin  cross,  Saint  Andrew's  like  our  letter  X,  Saint  Anthony's 
like  our  letter  T,  the  Greek  cross  like  the  Latin  except  the  arms  are  all 
of  the  same  length,  the  three-armed  cross  like  our  letter  Y,  the  pa- 
triarchal cross  like  the  Latin  except  an  additional  shorter  cross  bar 
above,  the  eight  armed  cross  combining  the  Greek  cross  and  the 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  the  Maltese  cross  with  upright  and  transverse 
arms  of  equal  length  and  wide  at  the  ends  tapering  towards  the  centre ; 
the  crosslet  like  the  conventional  cross  with  short  bars  across  each 
arm  near  its  end;  also  crosses  of  different  shapes  enclosed  in  circles, 
squares,  diamonds  and  shields,  and  the  cross  surmounting  a  globe. 
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THE  MYLER  MEMORIAL  PULPIT 

The  Myler  memorial  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  chancel.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Goodhue  and  his  associates.  The  woodwork  is 
by  Irving  and  Casson  of  New  York.  The  pulpit  is  of  octagonal  plan 
and  of  oak,  with  a  stone  base  and  with  a  canopy  of  open  work.  It 
is  the  most  lovely,  graceful  feature  of  this  beautiful  church.  The 
treatment  is  simple  rather  than  florid.  The  details  are  not  ornament 
for  ornament's  sake,  but  have  a  worth-while  message.  On  six  sides 
of  the  pulpit  are  six  exquisitely  carved  figures  in  canopied  niches ; 
from  left  to  right :  Augustine  of  Hippo  with  mitre  and  crozier;  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  in  monastic  robe ;  Luther  with  scholar's  cap  and 
gown;  Roger  Williams  in  early  New  England  costume  and  in  his 
hand  his  translation  of  the  bible  into  the  North  American  Indian 
language ;  Zinzendorf  in  Moravian  dress  and  holding  the  bible  which 
he  printed  in  cheap  form  and  distributed  widely;  and  Adoniram  Jud- 
son  with  hand  extended  in  the  attitude  of  preaching  the  bible  trans- 
lated by  him  into  the  language  of  Burma.  All  of  these  six  men,  al- 
though of  different  types  of  religious  development  and  of  different 
periods  of  the  church,  were  true  preachers  of  God's  bible  to  all  the 
world.  Baptists  claim  the  right  of  heirship  to  all  Christian  faith,  and 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  only  a  part  of  what  in  the  so-called 
Apostles'  Creed  is  termed  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  Here  is  a 
witness  in  oak  that  the  word  of  God  will  forever  bind  together  in  ser- 
vice Christians  of  all  times  and  all  places.  It  would  be  strange  if  any 
minister  preaching  in  this  pulpit  should  cherish  any  unkind  feeling 
toward  those  of  a  different  branch  of  God's  kingdom.  The  pulpit  is 
enriched  with  tracery  and  relief  carvings  of  vine  leaves  and  grape 
clusters,  lilies  and  roses  and  thistles,  all  of  which,  with  many  other 
plants  and  flowers,  were  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  teaching.  The  can- 
opy, which  is  also  of  practical  usefulness  as  a  sounding-board,  has 
on  six  sides  an  openwork  of  tracery,  and  in  low  relief  heads  and  em- 
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heel ;  Peter 
with  a  key;  John  the 
Baptist  with  a  lamb  and 
a  cross  of  reeds;  Paul,  a 
sword;  Isaiah,  a  lion; 
and  Elijah,  a  raven.  The 
canopy  support  is  spi- 
rally twined  with  hands 
of  vines  and  grape  clus- 
ters, lilies,  roses,  pome- 
granates and  thistles. 
The  Reading-Desk,  placed  at  the  right  in  the  chancel,  is  of  oak 

of  graceful  simple  design  with  carvings  in  relief  in  harmony  with 

the  other  carved  work.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mr*. 

George  K.  Stevenson,  for  many    | 

vears   most   useful   members  of    J 


"^sra: 


PITTSBURGH 

blems  of  six  bible  he- 
roes: Jeremiah  with  a 
potter': 


INSCRIPTION  CARVED  ON   TIER  AT  LEFT  OF  PULPIT 


Tip- 

and 


the  church,  and  bears  the  in 
tion :  In  Loving  Remembrai 
George  Keeport  Stevenson 
Mary  Brown  Stevenson. 

The  Communion  Table  is  of 
oak  with  open  work  panels  and 
carvings  in  tracery  and  relief  of 
vine  leaves  and  grape  clusters,  and 
upon  it  are  carved  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  'This  Do  in  Remem- 
brance of  Me.  It  bears  the  in- 
scription: The  Gift  of  William 
A.  Scobie  in  Memory  of  his  Father 
and  Mother. 


MEMORIAL  READING-DESK 
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THE  WILLIAM  SCOBIE  MEMORIAL  COMMUNION  TABLE  AND  THE 
CALVIN  KING  MEMORIAL  BAPTISTRY 


The  former  communion  table  of  black,  walnut,  given  to  the  church 
many  years  ago  by  Deacon  William  Scobie,  the  father  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Scobie,  is  treasured  as  a  precious  memento  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Meeting  House. 

The  Baptistry  is  of  marble  with  marble  inlay  and  bears  the  in- 
scription The  Baptistry  the  Gift  of  Calvin  King.  For  many  years 
Doctor  Calvin  King  was  a  deacon  of  the  church. 

The  Ladies'  Parlor.  In  the  carved  oak  mantelpiece  of  the  ladies' 
parlor  are  three  recesses  with  miniature  figures  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  Above  the  mantel  on  the  Bankhart  plaster  ceiling  in  raised 
letters  is  the  text:  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  'whatsoever  things  are  just,  -whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  repute, 
[  69  ] 
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if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  he  any  praise,  think  of  these  things. 
Phil,  iv,  8. 

The  two  posts  of  the  stairway  leading  from  the  north  entrance 
at  the  angle  of  church  and  parish  house  to  the  upper  class-rooms  and 
to  the  north  transept  gallery  terminate  in  two  carved  half  figures, 
a  little  hoy  and  a  little  girl,  emblems  of  the  purity  and  innocence 
of  childhood,  and  appropriately  placed  near  the  bible  school  room. 
The  paneled  rail  of  the  passage  above  has  posts  with  corbels.  On 
two  of  these  a  childish  winged  demi-figure  is  carved  holding  in  its 
hands  a  scroll.  On  one  scroll  is  the  word  "Labor"  and  on  the  other 
"Honor,"  words  applicable  to  all  true  scholars,  youthful  or  adult. 
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WILLARDLELLSWORTH 
HORACE  MFETTEROLF 
A1BEY  S  FLCMING 
RAYMOND  5-  FREED 
WI1HAM  NELSON  FVRMN 
HARPY  |  GARDNER 
J.FRANCIS  GARDNER 
FRWIN  F  G  ARRIS 
|OHN  HARRIS  CAZZAM 
WEDGAPGRIFF1THS 


CARL  KENNARD  MARTIN 
VICTOR  IRA  M'CARTY 
WIIIIAM  IWKELVEY 
HERMAN  KNOPF  IWIUIN  J 
WUHAN  BRVCE  M<Mm.lN  J 
ARTHVRH  PAYNE  |R 
FREDERICK  WIU-IAI  PAYNE  J;  , 
WUHAM  GEORGE  PHILLIPS  ,, 
MAHLON  E  POTTER      £ 


STANLEY  MALLET 
MAXE  HANNVM 
JERIC  HASLAM 
FHOMAS IHETHER1NGW  RALPH  HSARASIfJ 
WM  DRENHAN  Hi>!ERINC5N  EDWIN  SKOGLVND 
HERBERT  DRYNAN  KTRICK     CHESTER  A-SNITH 


HOWARD  E  PRICE 
HERBERT  P.'ROE;ERTS 
WILLIAM  A-ROBISON 
HAROLD  P-SCHEWE 
FERDINAND  HSCHMlff" 


IVSTVS  M-HOLMAN 
AARON  R  HOPKINS 
HARRYWEAVERHOSFORD 
RAYMOND  M'C-HVNT 
WILLIAM  E  IENKINS 
EDWIN  ADDISON  IENKINS 
MILES  HVMPHREYS  [ONES 
BEVLAH  KENNARD 
)OHN  CLEMENT  KEPPIF 
GEORGE  LOCAN  KESEL 
CALVIN  MERRILL  KING. 
DONALD  MOORE  KING 


PERCY  STENTZ 
ROY  H  STENTZ  t 

HENRY  THOMAS 
EVGENEC  VAN  SICKLE 
VERNON  M  WADE 
AltX,*DERVERNER\<ASSON    ; 
JOHN  HOWARD  WATT       :' 
HARRY  AW6AVCR 
LESTER  LENRY  WER-HEIMEft& 
SCOT  AIBGNDFR  WHITER 
HOMER  E  WICKENDBaPI 
REVlOSEPHRWOODlB 
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THE  WAR  MEMORIAL 
Carved  in  the  stone  of  the  great  pier  at  the  northeast  angle  of  nave 
and  transept  is  a  list  of  ninety-one  names  of  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation  who  served  their  country  in  the  great  World  War. 
The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
manner  of  service  or  whether  at  home  or  overseas  except  that  the 
names  of  four  who  died  are  in  gold  letters.  The  inscription  above  the 
names  is  as  follows  :  Members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  of  its  congregation  who  helped  to  save  the  right  in  the  World 
War  i  9  1 4- 1  9  i  8.  At  the  right  of  the  list  of  names  is  a  statue  by  Mr. 
Lee  O.  Lawrie  of  New  York,  of  the  archangel  Michael.  It  is  of  the 
same  warm  sandstone  as  the  church  interior  and  is  of  heroic  size. 
Upon  the  pedestal  corbel  is  carved  the  text  from  Revelation  xii,  1  o, 
wh  ich  celebrates  the  victory  of  Michael  and  his  angels  over  the  "  great 
dragon"  Satan  and  his  angels:  Now  is  come  Salvation  and  Strength 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Our  God  and  the  Power  of  His  Christ.  The 
statue  shows  the  archangel  in  armor  standing  with  folded  wings  after 
the  victory,  his  left  hand  holding  his  shield  with  its  lower  point  resting 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  right  hand  holding  upright  by  its  hilt  his 
great  sword  put  back  after  the  combat  into  its  scabbard  on  which  is 
carved  the  emblem  of  the  slain  dragon.  Neither  face  nor  figure  shows 
trace  of  fatigue  or  exaltation  of  triumph.  There  are  no  tightened 
muscles  nor  signs  of  labored  breath  nor  of  quickened  heart  beat.  At 
the  end  of  the  tight,  just  as  at  its  beginning,  there  is  no  hurry  and 
no  anxiety.  The  suggestion  is  of  the  calm  strength  of  endless  youth 
and  of  confidence  in  the  limitless  energv  of  God.  This  conception  of 
the  archangel  is  the  very  opposite  of  Fremiet's  statue  of  Michael  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Abbaye  du  Mont  Saint  Michel  in  France,  which 
shows  him  with  outspread  wings, "  made  to  fly  swiftly  "  from  heaven, 
with  sword  held  bv  uplifted  right  arm  and  with  a  target  shield  in 
the  left  hand,  a  slender  graceful  figure  clad  in  armor  and  with  tunic 
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fluttering  in  the  wind,  all  alertness  and  energy  in  action.  Mr.  Law- 
rie's  Michael  stands  in  reverent  quietude,  motionless  in  thought. 
He  guards  the  names  carved  upon  the  tablet  of  the  four  who  died 
and  the  names  of  the  others  who  served  for  right  against  wrong.  He 
"stands  up"  ever  in  readiness  for  the  "time  of  trouble,"  whether  it 
come  now  or  in  the  long  hereafter  when  the  "  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake."  He  is  pondering  "things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  upon."  Michael,  whose  name  means  "The 
One  Like  God,"  is  selfless  and  his  will  is  obedience  to  God.  He  "durst 
not  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  Satan,"  but  said, "  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee."  "Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
exceeding  small."  Yet  the  angel  has  a  better  knowledge  than  this 
pagan  sentence.  The  god-like  angel's  god-like  sorrow  and  pity  are 
tinged  with  hope  and  not  with  hopelessness.  "The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise,  but  is  long-suffering,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  Godliness 
cannot  be  yoked  with  hate.  Yet  what  should  be  Christian  America's 
attitude  toward  Germany,  the  destroyer  of  the  Lusitania,  the  worst 
sinner  of  all  the  nations,  now  defeated  but  unrepentant  and  defiant  ? 

This  war  memorial  was  installed  under  Mr.  Goodhue's  personal 
planning  and  direction.  He  gave  to  it  the  same  care  and  thought  that 
he  gave  to  his  great  cathedral  masterpieces.  It  is  a  typical  example  of 
his  simple  direct  method  of  using  art  to  carrv  a  message.  He  knew 
how  to  use  to  their  utmost  value  gorgeous  color,  intricate  carving 
and  rich  ornamentation.  But  this  is  a  war  memorial  and  a  memorial 
of  a  most  unjustifiable  inhuman  war  waged  by  a  ruthless,  over-con- 
fident aggressor.  The  memorial  was  not  fully  set  up  until  after  Mr. 
Goodhue's  death. 

On  the  pier  below  the  statue  is  carved  the  inscription  :  'This  War 

Memorial  was  set  up  by  William  Ensign  Lincoln  in  Memory  of  his  be- 

lovedicife, Mary  Porter  Lincoln,  i  846-1  qzo,&  of  her  brothers, George 

Loring  Porter,  183 8-1 9 1 9,  &  Henry  Kirke  Porter,  1  840-1  921. 
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The  bells  are  placed  in  the  fleche,  a  location  which  made  it  imprac- 
ticable to  operate  them  by  hand,  and  they  are  played  from  a  keyboard 
in  the  organ  gallery  by  an  invention  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Everson,  late  or- 
ganist emeritus  of  the  church.  The  space  available  did  not  admit  of 
bells  of  the  usual  type  and  weight,  and  hemi-spherical  bells  were  ob- 
tained from  Messrs.  Mears  &  Stainbank,  of  London,  England.  There 
are  twelve  bells  in  the  chimes,  the  largest  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  three  hundred  sixty  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
set  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  forty  pounds.  The  key  of  E  flat  was 
chosen  as  being  best  adapted  to  the  usual  church  hymn  tunes,  and 
four  additional  intermediate  bells  were  added,  making  three  other 
keys  possible,  and  enabling  a  competent  musician  to  play  a  large  num- 
ber of  tunes.  The  notes  beginning  at  the  bass  are  E  flat,  F,  G,  A  flat, 
A,  B  flat,  C,  D  flat,  D,  E  flat,  F  and  G.  The  hammers  are  operated 
by  vacuum  and  electricity.  The  bells  are  in  international  pitch  to 
agree  with  the  organ.  The  chimes  are  not  loud,  and  are  in  perfect  tune 
and  of  uniform  good  tone,  qualities  very  hard  to  secure  in  chimes  of 
usual  shaped  heavy  bells.  The  chimes  were  designed  by  and  installed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Everson,  and  the  bells  were  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Fry,  of  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  church  when  the  Fourth  Avenue  chapel  was  built  in  i  8  6  6.  The 
work  of  installing  the  bells  and  their  operating  mechanism  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Everson,  a  labor  of  love  in  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  William 
H.  Everson,  who  for  many  years  was  deacon,  chairman  of  trustees, 
and  organist  of  the  church  in  its  last  two  downtown  locations. 


THE  ORGAN 

The  organ  front  is  the  design  of  the  architect  of  the  church,  the  late 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  and  its  cost  was  part  of  the  general 
building  fund. 
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The  organ  was  built  by  M.  P.  Moller,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
to  the  specifications  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Everson  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1925,  had  served  the  church  as  organist  and  organist 
emeritus  for  sixty  years.  It  was  the  gift  of  William  Ensign  Lincoln 
and  his  wife  Mary  Porter  Lincoln  in  memory  of  her  father  George 
Porter  and  her  mother  Clara  Aver  Porter. 

It  is  a  three-manual  organ,  of  specifications  as  follows :  manuals, 
compass  c  c  to  c,  6  1  notes;  pedals  c  c  c  to  F,  30  notes;  Moller  patent 
electro-pneumatic  action  throughout,  including  couplers  and  stop 
action;  console  detached,  made  for  four  manuals.  The  organ  is  de- 
signed for  church  services  and  for  congregational  worship. 

Great  organ:  one  1 6-foot  stop, open  diapason,  metal;  seven  8-foot 
stops,  open  diapason,  metal;  stentorphone,  12-inch  wind,  metal; 
gross  flute,  wood;  gamba,  metal;  gemshorn,  metal;  tuba,  1 2-inch 
wind,  reeds;  concert  flute,  wood;  three  4-foot  stops,  octave,  large 
scale,  metal;  flute  harmonique,  metal;  clarion,  reeds. 

Swell  organ:  one  16-foot  stop,  bourdon,  wood;  ten  8-foot  stops, 
open  diapason,  metal;  stopped  diapason,  wood;  salieional,  metal; 
quintadena,  metal;  vox  celeste,  metal;  viol  d'orchestre,  metal;  oboe, 
cornopean,  saxophone,  and  vox  humana,  reeds;  one  4-foot  stop,  tra- 
verse flute,  wood;  5  ranks  mixture;  one  flute  harp  stop,  percussion, 
wooden  bars  (selected  in  preference  to  bells  or  tubular  chimes). 

Choir  organ,  enclosed  in  separate  swell  box;  one  1  6-foot  stop,  dul- 
ciana, metal;  five  8-foot  stops, open  diapason, metal;  melodia,  wood; 
unda  maris,  metal;  clarinet,  reeds;  dulciana,  metal;  one  4-foot  stop, 
flute  d'amour,  wood;  one  2-foot  stop,  piccolo,  metal. 

Pedal  organ:  one  32-foot  stop,  double  open  diapason,  lower  7 
quint,  wood;  seven  1  6-foot  stops, open  diapason,  wood;  open  diapa- 
son, metal;  bourdon,  wood;  violone  coupling  bourdon  and  gamba; 
lieblich  gedacht,  wood;  dulciana,  metal;  tuba,  1  5-inch  wind,  reeds; 
three  8-foot  stops,  stentorphone,  12-inch  wind,  metal;  gross  flute, 
wood ;  violoncello,  a  combination  ofother  stops  but  playable  separately. 
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Couplers,  operated  by  tilting  tables  over  swell  manual:  great  to 
pedal,  swell  to  pedal,  choir  to  pedal,  swell  to  great;  great  unison  can- 
cel, swell  to  great  super,  swell  to  great  sub,  swell  to  choir;  swell  uni- 
son cancel,  swell  to  choir  super,  swell  to  choir  sub,  choir  to  great; 
choir  to  unison  cancel,  choir  to  great  super,  choir  to  great  sub,  great 
to  great  super,  great  to  great  sub;  pedals  in  octaves,  pedals  in  fifths. 

Mechanical:  swell  tremulant,  choir  tremulant,  wind  indicator, 
crescendo  indicator,  motor  starter. 

Adjustable  combinations,  operated  by  pistons  placed  under  re- 
spective manuals :  4  pistons  affecting  great  stops,  5  pistons  affecting 
swell  stops,  3  pistons  affecting  choir  stops,  3  pistons  affecting  pedals. 
All  combinations  are  operated  by  pistons,  and  visibly  affect  thedraw- 
knobs,  are  double  acting  and  so  constructed  that  the  performer  can 
lock  any  desired  complement  of  stops  to  the  respective  pistons  con- 
trolling the  divisions  to  which  the  stops  belong,  by  means  of  a  draw- 
knob  with  ivory  signature  plate  engraved,  "Adjustable  combination 
No.  1  "  and  so  on  in  serial  order.  The  operation  of  the  locking  device 
does  not  require  interruption  of  playing.  Four  metal  toe  pistons  affect 
the  pedal  stops. 

Pedal  movements:  great  to  pedal  reversible;  balanced  swell  pedal, 
swell  organ;  balanced  swell  pedal,  choir  organ;  grand  crescendo 
pedal,  beginning  at  the  softest  and  drawing  all  stops,  including  reeds 
and  couplers  in  their  regular  order  by  a  single  movement  of  the  foot. 
By  reversing  the  movement  stops  are  cancelled  in  their  inverse  order; 
sforzando  pedal;  organ  bench;  with  music  shelf,  of  same  material  as 
console;  concave  radiating  pedal  key-board;  wind  pressure  5  inches 
except  where  otherwise  specified. 

Swell  boxes,  operated  electrically,  made  of  two  thicknesses,  one 
inch  each,  separated  by  two  inches  and  filled  with  deadening  mate- 
rial, lined  inside  with  tin  plate,  no  corners  allowed,  all  rounded  to  a 
radius  of  24  inches,  sides  and  ceilings. 

Some  original  features  designed  bv  Mr.  Everson  are:  The  ere- 
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scendo  pedal  is  connected  to  open  and  close  the  shutters  of  the  swell 
boxes  as  contacts  are  made  or  released  when  the  pedal  is  pressed  down 
or  is  allowed  to  rise  by  the  action  of  the  foot,  very  greatly  increasing 
the  crescendo  or  diminuendo. 

The  pedal  stops  can  be  operated  from  the  manuals  in  an  unusually 
effective  manner  and  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  if  needed  by 
ten  ringers  at  once  instead  of  by  one  foot. 

The  main  console  in  the  organ  gallery  may  be  reversed  or  moved 
to  either  side. 

In  addition  to  the  main  console  is  a  small  movable  console  placed 
on  the  chancel  floor  and  provided  with  an  electric  cable  which  per- 
mits it  to  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  chancel  or  to  the  church  floor 
or  to  the  bible  school ;  this  may  be  used  for  communion  services  and 
various  conventions,  revival  meetings  and  informal  occasions.  It  has 
but  two  stops,  but  by  the  special  crescendo  pedal  attachment  the  full 
complement  of  the  organ  stops,  including  the  flute  harp,  maybe  used. 
This  supplementary  small  console  is  the  only  one  in  use  so  far  as  is 
known. 

The  organ  is  placed  in  the  organ  and  choir  gallery  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  chancel  with  generous  space  at  each  side,  and  the  lofty  vaulted 
ceiling  affords  abundant  head-room.  This  position  is  effective  for  de- 
veloping both  its  most  powerful  and  its  most  delicate  stops,  and  its 
fitness  both  for  choir  and  for  congregational  singing.  Too  often  the 
value  of  a  noble  organ  is  lost  by  some  supposed  necessity  of  crowd- 
ing it  into  a  confined  space.  All  the  pipes  of  this  organ  are  real  speak- 
ing pipes;  there  are  no  decorative  dummies;  the  color  of  the  exposed 
pipes  is  the  natural  color  of  the  zinc  metal  without  paint  or  gilding. 
The  various  interior  pipes  and  the  operating  mechanism  are  readily 
accessible  for  tunin?  or  adjustment. 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH  STANDS  FOR 


^q'r^'HE  building  and  lot  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pitts- 
p,J  t)j£jl  burgh  were  paid  for  hy  the  sale  of  its  downtown  property 
cVjCo^I  to  Allegheny  County.  The  increment  of  value  of  this  pro- 
perty was  due  to  the  growth  of  Pittsburgh.  Thus  the  new  building 
and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands  were  a  free  gift  to  the  present  member- 
ship. Every  church  should  recognize  that  it  is  a  trustee  for  the  welfare 
of  its  community.  The  First  Baptist  Church  realizes  that  its  obliga- 
tions to  Pittsburgh  are  peculiarly  strong,  and  the  church  has  consist- 
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ently  held  its  property,  not  alone  for  its  own  and  its  special  denomi- 
national use,  but  to  he  used  just  as  rightfully  for  the  religious,  social 
and  educational  uplift  of  Allegheny  County.  The  church  is  also  a 
debtor  to  its  founders  and  to  its  early  members  by  whose  sacrifices  its 
downtown  property  was  acquired,  and  it  is  under  equally  strong  obli- 
gation to  act  as  their  trustee  in  carrying  out  their  Baptist  beliefs  and 
principles  —  and  these  do  not  stop  short  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  therefore,  courteously 
asks  consideration  of  a  brief  statement  of  what  it  stands  for,  and 
asks  that  this  statement  be  read  not  as  a  matter  of  religious  dis- 
cussion, but  as  an  apology  for  its  existence.  If  the  church  does  not 
stand  for  worth-while  truth,  its  beautiful  building  is  a  liability  and 
not  an  asset.  This  church  does  not  believe  that  controversy  is  the 
road  to  Christian  unity  and  mutual  goodwill.  It  believes  rather  in 
an  intelligent,  mutual  understanding  of  denominational  "•tenets"  in 
the  light  of  bible  study.  Meanwhile  it  unites  with  all  who  accept 
Christ  as  Lord  for  all  that  brings  near  the  kingdom  of  God. 

As  to  Polity:  The  Baptist  denomination  is  purely  democratic. 
It  has  no  hierarchy  or  sacerdotal  order  or  bishops,  or  synod,  assembly 
or  any  person  or  any  ecclesiastical  court  with  governmental  author- 
ity or  competent  to  dictate  as  to  doctrine  to  any  church  or  to  any 
person.  Each  church  is  independent  and  accountable  directly  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  There  are  about  sixty  thousand  Baptist 
churches  in  the  United  States,  but  no  such  thing  as  "  The  Baptist 
Church"  anywhere.  Baptist  churches  are  united  for  mutual  help- 
fulness and  for  missionary  effort  in  various  local,  state,  district  and 
world-wide  associations,  conventions  and  societies ;  in  fact,  since 
these  take  in  the  whole  world,  Baptists  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  although  not  in  the  Romish  sense,  Catholics,  and  very  prop- 
erly hold  stated  conventions  that  are  truly  ecumenical.  Baptist  polity 
is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  as  to  the  spheres  of  "state  rights"  and  of  the 
"Federal"  government.  Whenever  there  may  be  need,  any  Baptist 
church  may  call  a  council  of  "sister  churches."  Such  a  council  can 
only  "advise,"  but  it  may  refuse  to  act  unless  upon  pledge  that  its 
advice  will  be  carried  out.  This  extreme  looseness,  or  rather  this 
complete  absence,  of  central  legislation  or  government  might  seem 
to  be  a  source  of  weakness  or  creative  of  division,  but  Baptist 
churches  agree  that  loyalty  to  their  common  Lord  compels  mutual 
helpfulness.  Loyalty  is  their  bond  and  it  holds.  Territorial  divisions 
are  for  sake  of  convenience  for  holding  annual  and  other  meetings, 
and  for  more  efficiency  in  missions.  Otherwise  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  "Northern"  and  "Southern"  Baptist  organizations. 
It  is  claimed,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  the  Baptist  is  the  largest 
Protestant  denomination  in  our  land.  A  careful  analysis  will  show, 
however,  that  size  is  not  wholly  an  asset  but  rather  a  tremendous 
responsibility. 

As  to  Doctrine:  Baptists  are  evangelical  and  hold  in  common 
with  other  Christians  the  doctrines  of  the  personality,  holiness  and 
love  of  God  ;  of  the  Trinity  ;  of  the  inspiration  of  the  bible  ;  of  the 
deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  of  the  need  of  salvation  through 
Him,  and  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  future  life. 

Baptists  acknowledge  no  authoritative  creed,  confession  of  faith 
or  catechism  other  than  the  bible.  To  the  bible  they  direct  the  un- 
converted pagan  and  the  unconverted  American  alike.  There  are 
various  Baptist  statements  of  belief  and  confessions  of  faith,  and  any 
church  or  any  individual  may  adopt  any  of  them  or  may  write  a 
new  one.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church,  of  which 
the  First  Church  is  successor,  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  old 
First  and  the  Union  Churches,  one  item  of  the  articles  of  union  was 
that  the  new  church  should  adopt  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Union 
church.  This  confession  seems  to  have  been  lost, and  the  present  First 
Church  appears  now  for  many  years  to  have  been  confession-less. 
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This  absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  authority,  or  of  a  formu- 
lated document  of  doctrine,  might  seem  a  source  of  laxity  or  of  de- 
parture from  truth,  but  Baptists  the  world  over  are  more  nearly  a  unit 
in  belief  and  practice  than  are  many  other  denominations.  The  New 
Testament  is  their  bond  of  faith,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  sufficient  bond. 

As  to  Distinctive  Beliefs  :  If  Baptists  believed  exactly  as  other 
denominations  they  would  have  no  reason  for  a  separate  existence. 
Many  of  their  beliefs,  which  once  set  them  sharply  apart,  are  now 
held  by  practically  all  Protestant  Christendom.  The  name  Baptist 
is  shortened  from  the  older  word  Anabaptist,  given  because  Bap- 
tists taught  the  need  of  scriptural  baptism  where  previous  baptism, 
so-called,  seemed  to  them  no  baptism  at  all.  Both  of  these  names, 
like  the  name  Christian,  were  originally  applied  in  scorn  by  perse- 
cutors. Baptists  did  not  choose  their  name,  and,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  do  not  regard  their  convictions  as  to  the  rite  of  baptism 
as  their  most  important  or  most  distinctive  article  of  belief.  Baptists 
are  ignorantly  supposed  by  many  excellent  Christian  people  to  be 
fanatics  as  to  the  "mode"  of  baptism  and  to  believe  "that  no  one 
can  be  saved  unless  put  under  the  water."  This  is  a  grossly  erro- 
neous notion  as  to  Baptist  belief  of  which  any  intelligent  person 
should  be  ashamed.  Baptists  hold  the  precise  contrary  —  that  no 
one  should  be  baptized  except  upon  giving  credible  evidence  of  con- 
version—  and  that  baptism  without  faith  is  no  baptism  at  all. 

The  more  distinctive  beliefs  of  Baptists  are  :  the  bible  as  the  sole 
and  final  authority  for  belief  and  conduct  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
creed  coming  between  the  believer  and  the  bible  ;  direct  accounta- 
bility of  every  individual  to  God,  and  direct  access  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  God  without  intervention  of  priest  or  rite;  and  a  converted 
church  membership.  These  are  doctrines  on  which  Protestant 
churches  are  still  divided. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  Baptist  doctrine,  and  Baptists 
are  still  persecuted  for  lovalty  to  this  belief  in  lands  where  there  is  a 
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state  church.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  in  1 79  1 ,  made  this  Baptist  tenet  the  law  of  our  land. 
This  was  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  years  after  Roger  Williams 
established  the  first  commonwealth  in  the  world,  in  which  church 
and  state  were  separate.  The  magistrate  had  authority  "only  in  civill 
things."  This  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  still  unacceptable  to  some  people,  mostly  aliens  or  persons 
in  sympathy  with  foreign  countries,  rather  than  with  our  own. 

Baptists  believe  in  "  soul  liberty  "  for  themselves  and  conse- 
quently claim  the  same  liberty  for  those  who  differ  from  them. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  "  toleration  "  because  this  implies  a  right 
to  interfere  with  men's  consciences,  although  for  sake  of  expediency, 
or  some  other  consideration  than  righteousness,  it  is  not  exercised. 

Baptists  believe  that  religion  is  an  individual  matter  of  faith  and 
decision,  and  cannot  be  effective  by  proxy  or  through  compulsion, 
or  by  external  rite.  They  do  not  admit  to  membership  or  to  bap- 
tism any  who  do  not  give  credible  evidence  of  faith.  They  regard 
infant  baptism  as  making  void  the  word  of  God  by  traditions  of  men, 
and  feel  that  infant  baptism  and  its  related  superstitions  and  extra- 
scriptural  doctrines  are  most  deplorable  occasions  of  separation  be- 
tween Christians. 

Baptists  obey  our  Lord's  commands  concerning  baptism  and  the 
communion,  not  as  saving  ordinances  or  '•'sacraments,"  but  as "  acted 
out  "  expressions  of  loyalty,  obedience  and  trust,  and  to  be  observed 
because  He  commanded.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Baptist  to 
realize  that  many  most  sincere  Christians  of  other  denominations 
are  distressed  as  to  the  hereafter  world  fate  of  babies  and  adults  who 
die  before  some  minister  or  lay  person  can  sprinkle  them  and  repeat 
a  formula  of  words. 

As  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  Baptists  find  in  all  reputable  Greek 
lexicons  and  in  the  figurative  uses  of  the  word  and  in  the  narra- 
tives in  the  New  Testament,  that  there  is  no  baptism  where  there 
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is  no  immersion.  They  cannot  believe  that  our  Saviour's  command 
to  baptize  can  be  obeyed  by  sprinkling  or  by  touching  a  forehead 
with  a  drop  of  water.  They  feel  that  no  matter  how  ancient  or  how 
convenient  and  how  much  better  adapted  to  our  climate  and  to  our 
customs,  that  any  substitute  for  a  direct  command  of  our  Lord  is 
not  lightly  to  be  accepted.  The  seriousness  of  disobedience  is  not 
measured  by  the  importance  or  non-importance  of  the  thing  com- 
manded, but  by  the  importance  of  the  one  who  commands.  It  seems 
to  Baptists  that  for  a  convert  to  make  the  first  public  confession  of 
faith  in  our  Saviour  through  a  substitute  for  our  Saviour's  command 
is  an  unworthy  beginning.  If  it  could  be  shown  from  the  bible  that 
sprinkling,  or  that  infant  baptism  fulfills  our  Lord's  commands,  this 
would  be  very  welcome  to  Baptists. 

As  to  the  one  other  rite  established  by  our  Saviour,  commonly 
known  as  the  Communion,  most  Baptists  are  to-day  "open  com- 
munion," and  invite  all  who  love  our  Lord  to  the  Lord's  table.  It 
is,  however,  logical  to  demand  baptism  as  a  requisite  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  the  one  portrays  birth  into  new 
life  and  the  other  the  sustenance  of  that  life,  yet  logic  is  not  a  "  thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Open  communion  Baptists  are  more  liberal  than 
other  Christians  since  they  invite  to  communion  those  whom  they 
believe  to  be  unbaptized. 

As  to  Chtrch  Finances  and  Bi'siness:  The  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Pittsburgh  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
property  is  held  by  trustees  who  are  all  laymen  and  are  elected  by 
the  church.  Every  member  of  the  church  who  is  in  good  standing 
has  a  vote  at  all  church  business  meetings.  Women  and  children 
have  the  same  vote  as  men.  Women  are  just  as  eligible  as  men  for 
election  for  delegates  to  conventions,  members  of  Committees  and 
other  church  offices. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  Church  at  its  organization  abandoned  the 
pew  rent  system  and  adopted  the  so-called  free  pew  voluntary  sys- 
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tern.  Each  member  is  expected  to  pledge  for  church  support  and 
for  outside  beneficence  an  amount  in  proportion  to  duty  and  ability, 
and  envelopes  are  provided  for  making  weekly  payments.  Tithing 
is  encouraged,  but  cannot  be  made  obligatory.  This  system  results 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  church  being  dependent  upon  its 
spiritual  condition.  While  members  at  church  services  usually  oc- 
cupy the  pews  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  visitors  are  made  to 
feel  at  home  and  are  welcomed  in  any  pew. 


SOME  OF  THE  CHURCH'S  ACTIVITIES 

The  First  Aid  Classes  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  were  begun 
about  nine  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  W.  McKellar,  who  for  the  sake 
of  service  to  others  has  given  without  thought  of  recompense  his 
time  and  energy.  He  is  not  a  rich  man  and  not  a  professional  man. 
There  are  classes  of  three  grades,  beginners,  post-graduate  and 
teachers'  training  course,  with  a  total  of  approximately  ninety  stu- 
dents. About  forty-five  sessions,  including  clinics  and  lectures,  are 
held  yearly.  Graduates  receive  on  passing  examinations  Red  Cross 
certificates,  post-graduates  a  bronze  medal,  and  those  completing 
the  teachers'  training  course  a  special  certificate.  The  classes  are 
self-supporting,  the  students  paying  a  small  fee  to  cover  actual  cost 
of  surgical  supplies  and  books.  Instruction  is  free.  The  students  are 
men  and  women  from  sixteen  to  over  fifty  years  of  age,  from  many 
walks  of  life  and  religious  affiliations.  Short  vesper  services  are  held. 
The  training  covers  the  scientific  application  of  splints  for  fractures ; 
control  of  severe  hemorrhage  ;  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  the  pre- 
vention of  infection;  treatment  of  burns ;  artificial  respiration  in 
cases  of  drowning,  gas  poisoning  and  electric  shock ;  treatment  of 
fainting;  instruction  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  in  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  ;  and,  in  short,  prompt  and  intelligent  action  in  acci- 
dents, sudden  illness  and  other  emergencies  until  the  arrival  of  a 
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physician.  These  classes  are  a  most  valuable  practical  contribution 
to  community  welfare  and  are  true  religion. 

Camp  Myler  is  named  for  the  late  William  Albert  Myler,  in 
whom  the  First  Baptist  Church  found  a  most  liberal  contributor  of 
time,  energy  and  money  until  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  near  Huntingdon,  and  about 
one  hundred  sixty  miles  east  of  Pittshurgh.  It  was  begun  in  191  3. 
The  site  is  in  a  grove  on  a  hank  about  forty  feet  above  the  river, 
which  at  this  point  is  a  lake  several  miles  long  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  opposite  shore  is  a  wooded  mountain.  Due 
largely  to  the  continued  interest  and  support  of  Mrs.  Myler,  there 
are  now  twenty-one  cottages ;  a  roomy  lodge  which  is  a  central 
meeting  place  and  is  furnished  with  piano,  victrola,  moving  pictures 
and  various  games ;  a  dining-hall  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty 
campers;  a  kitchen;  electric  lights;  and  a  sixty  foot  well  that  sup- 
plies pure  water.  There  are  two  diving  boards,  a  diving  ladder,  and 
a  fleet  of  boats.  The  activities  are  swimming  and  diving  and  water 
sports,  fishing,  boating,  hiking,  tennis,  baseball  and  other  outdoor  as 
well  as  indoorgames.  The  camp  meets  for  bible  reading  each  morn- 
ing and  at  evening  there  is  a  vesper  song  service.  Sunday  morning 
worship  is  often  held  in  the  open.  The  camp  is  held  from  late  June 
to  early  September,  two  weeks  each  for  younger  girls,  for  older  girls, 
for  younger  hoys,  for  older  boys,  and  ending  with  two  weeks  for 
family  groups,  including  mothers  with  small  children.  The  camp 
was  instituted  with  special  reference  to  the  congregation,  but  is  open 
to  the  extent  of  its  space  to  those  of  any  or  of  no  denominational 
affiliations.  There  are,  especially  amongthe  boys,  both  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Jews.  Provision  is  made  without  publicity  for  those  unable 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  railroad  fare  and  camp  board.  The  aim  — 
not  often  attained  —  is  to  charge  a  very  modest  amount  and  to 
make  the  receipts  cover  actual  cost  of  operation. 
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As  an  expression  of  its  sense  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  church 
fellowship,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh  continues  to  use 
the  church  covenant  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church.  This 
covenant  is  in  common  use  in  Baptist  Churches  and  is  upon  occa- 
sion read  at  church  services. 

€>ur  Cljurct)  Covenant 

11  Not  doctrines,  but  duties ;  manward  obligations  to  which  my  word  of  honor 
is  pledged."  Lemuel  C.Barnes 

IE  do  now  in  the  presence  of  God,  most  solemnly  and  joy- 
fully enter  into  covenant  with  one  another  as  one  body  in 
Christ.  We  engage,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

To  walk  together  in  Christian  love; 

To  strive  for  the  advancement  of  this  church  in  knowledge,  holi- 
ness and  comfort; 

To  promote  its  prosperity  and  spirituality; 

To  sustain  its  worship,  ordinances,  discipline  and  doctrines; 

To  give  it  a  sacred  pre-eminence  over  all  institutions  of  human 
origin; 

To  contribute  cheerfully  and  regularly  to  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry, the  expenses  of  the  church,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  through  all  nations; 

To  maintain  private,  and  if  possible,  family  devotion; 

To  search  the  scriptures  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ; 

To  religiously  educate  those  who  may  be  under  our  care; 

To  seek  the  salvation  of  our  kindred  and  acquaintances; 

To  walk  circumspectly  in  the  world ; 

To  be  just  in  our  dealings,  faithful  in  our  engagements,  and  ex- 
emplary in  our  deportment ; 

To  avoid  all  tattling,  backbiting  and  excessive  anger; 
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To  abstain  from   the  bale  and   use  of  intoxicating  drink  as  a 

beverage ; 
To  be  zealous  in  our  efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our 

Saviour; 
To  watch  over  one  another  in  brotherly  love; 
To  remember  each  other  in  prayer; 
To  aid  each  other  in  sickness  and  distress; 
To  cultivate  Christian  sympathy  in  feeling  and  courtesy  in  speech ; 
To  be  slow  to  take  offense,  but  always  ready  for  reconciliation, 
and  mindful  of  the  rules  of  our  Saviour,  to  secure  it  without 
delay; 
We  moreover  engage,  that  when  we  remove  from  this  place,  we 
will  as  soon  as  possible  unite  with  some  other  church  where  we  can 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  covenant  and  the  principles  of  God's 
word. 


THE  SEAL 
Of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh 


